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ROOT CAUSES OF LABOR’S UNREST. 


By W. RINEs, Ex-Mayor of Battersea, London, England. 


world’s richest cities, we are met 
with the sight of distressing paral- 
lels of sumptuous wealth on the one hand 
and abject proverty on the other. In no 
part of the world, perhaps, are there con- 
trasts so glaring as in the great industrial 
centers of the United Kingdom. In spite of 
the constant reiteration of the conscience- 
soothing fallacy droned from the pulpits of 
all denominations, Sunday after Sunday, 
; to the poor being always with you, the 
increasing pressure of economic circum- 
stances is forcing the working population, 
organized and unorganized alike, to cast 
bout for some means of escape from the 
hardships and miseries they are either 
xperiencing or fear to experience. 
Well over two thousand years ago, Homer 
id a maxim, ‘‘Hunger is impudent, and 
will be fed,’’ and in the United Kingdom 
‘re have been of late murmurs and turn- 
ngs of the trodden worm of labor against 
lop-sided social and industrial system 
under which he lives. Men of all shades of 
political thought are clutching desperately 


OOK where we may throughout the 
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at any and every straw, in an endeavor 
to avert the economic doom that daily 
threatens them, and are evincing a strong 
determination to secure for themselves and 
those dependent upon them social and in- 
dustrial improvements which, up to the 
present, have been almost entirely denied 
them. 

Because the multitude, in all ages and in 
all countries, have generally labored for a 
mere existence, andtoo often not for that— 
while the few have reaped ease and luxury 
from the fruits of the general labor—this 
has come to be set down as a matter of 
course. They who enjoy the advantage 
very comfortably dictate to those who reap 
the disadvantage. Through a lack of knowl- 
edge and want of definite purpose acting 
through organized effort, the worker has, 
in the past, been an easy prey to political 
charlatans of the Individualist and Socialist 
schools of thought alike. And, in his un- 
certainty of mind, he has been largely 
engaged in ploughing the sands of impo- 
tence and beating the air of despair. 

This great empire of ours, upon which, 
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we are so prone to boast, the sun never sets 
(and, unfortunately, in many places never 
shines at all), lies in the hollow of the 
workers’ hand. They as a body can bring 
it down in ruin, as they can guide it to 
greater triumphs than it has ever yet ac- 
complished, and whether they do the former 
or the latter depends upon the degree of 
enlightened consideration which the rich 
and governing classes give to the laborer’s 
claim for a greater measure of security 
and comfort, and, if you will, joy in living, 
to which, as the producers of the empire’s 
wealth, they consider themselves justly 
entitled. The slave-owner of America 
fancied he saw in the emancipation move- 
ment all the laws of logic violated in the dec- 
laration that his title to the ownershipof men 
was unjust; and scarcely less is the astonish- 
ment of the aristocratic and plutocratic 
interests when they find a revolution des- 
tined, though with slow but steady steps, 
to send them both to the limbo to which 
all tyrannies goin time. Doubtless, it is not 
at all a pleasing sight to find hard-handed 
operatives, that live by bread, insinuating 
themselves into the sanctuaries of place and 
power, and applying the brake here and 
there to the wheels of the juggernaut-car 
of capitalist and aristocratic self-interest. 
Those very men have often seen their wives 
and children suffer with hunger brought 
on by means of artifical scarcity, It is 
hard to keep down the devil that lurks in 
such recollections, and prudent men would 
not stir them too far if they could help it. 
All injustice is a bad bargain; and great is 
the responsibility of wealthy corporations 
and greedy shareholders, and the hangers- 
on in aristocratic circles, if they force a 
contest with a population precisely in 
that state where chronic poverty has 
sharpened the courage without enfeebling 
the sinews. 

A safety-valve to these twin-interests for 
the moment is the fact that within the 
ranks of the working classes in Great 
Britain there are three distinct and war- 
ring elements; viz, the Individualist (gen- 
erally, non-unionist in trade matters and 
conservative in politics), the ultra Trade 
Unionist (of any or no political faith), and 
the Socialist (who uses his trade union 
membership to the end of substituting 
State for private ownership of the means 
of manufacture, distribution, and exchange 
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of all commodities necessary to the life an 
well being of the community). The poi: 
of view of the Individualist who oppos 
himself to organized labor is that he h 
wife and family to consider and is a per- 
fectly free agent to get what he can for 
his labor without bestowing any considera- 
tion upon the general conditions of lab 
prevailing in the section to which he be- 
longs. To him the individual man must be ° 
kept sacred and intact as the center of all 
negotiation or settlement of labor condi- 
tions. But, making all allowance we pos- 
sibly can for the power, skill, and person- 
ality of the individual workman, we find 
him utterly impotent amid the complexities 
of modern industrial life. He is ever in the 
presence of powers he can not influence or 
control, any more than the small boat can 
sway the waves of the swinging ocean. 
His insignificant efforts to be free and in- 
dependent of his fellows results in the 
enslavement of his own labor, arrests and 
paralyzes the humanizing efforts of his or- 
ganized fellows. Cut off from friendly inter- 
course with his fellow-workmen, he has 
neither a comfortable life nor a sphere in 
which to exercise its powers for good in 
uplifting his class; he is like a branch 
severed from the tree, all functions of his 
manhood are arrested and act as a blight 
on the efforts of those about him. This 
much we say in sorrow to the Individual- 
ist, who too frequently carries in his heart, 
if we may believe what is always on his 
lips, a deeper sense of the rights of labor 
than those who are banded together to 
secure and maintain them. 

Let us row turn to the Socialist. He isa 
victim of a somewhat similar fallacy as to 
the relative independence of the worker, 
and in his haste to jump from fresent 
chaotic conditions to an ideal state he 
frequently abuses the steady trade unionist 
for his efforts to obtain amelioration in the 
worker’s lot, holding that each slight im- 
provement in the matter of general health 
in the factory and mine, greater safety to 
life and limb, or the shortening of hours of 
labor and increase in the rate per hour 
brought about thereby, serves but to lessen 
the volume of his discontent, and so puts 
back the final conflict between capital and 
labor essential to the overthrow of the 
former, and the establishment of a new 
social system set up on other foundations 
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where there shall be no more capitalist, 
no morecompetition or poverty, and where 
no one shall say again, ‘‘That is not thine, 
but mine.’’ 

Doubtless, this is all very beautiful; but, 
can we by such actions secure to the great 
mass of working men and women the best 
standard of life—social and industrial, here 
and now? Trade unionists in the main have 
sufficient knowledge of engineering to dis- 
card the theory that to scramble over the 
walls is always the best or nearest way to 
take a town. Whatever bent his thoughts 
on political matters might take in times of 
national excitement, the trade unionist sel- 
dom forgets in industrial matters that he is 
too weak individually to hold his own 
amongst the forces whose influence travels 
far and wide through the modern economic 
world, so he joins with’ his fellows in an 
endeavor to correct the disadvantage which 
each alike experiences as bargainers with 
their employers. The object of this combi- 
nation is to insure the freedom of exchange 
with regard to labor by putting the general 
body of workers in something like an equal 
position in the bargain for the sale of their 
labor to the employer. This is the principle 
being so stubbornly fought out before the 
Special Commission appointed as a result 
of the recent railway strike. Before this 
commission railway directors and officials of 
all grades are making frantic efforts to con- 
vince the general public, as well as the gov- 
ernment, that the railway companies have 
laid the desperately heavy public burdens 
upon their own shoulders, and must needs 
have government protection against the 
possibility of their employes being allowed 
to strike in future. Under governmental 
arrangement they have for three years buf- 
feted their workpeople about from pilkar to 
post, and charged one section of them, the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
over £30,000 for doing so. What playing 
into the hand of the enemy has the 1907 
conciliation scheme not resulted in, so tar 
as the railway servants are concerned? In 
the aggregate, the evidence given before 
the commission up to date by railway offi- 
cials forms a striking, and even horrible, 
instance of the extent to which the insolence 
of permitted injustice has always a tendency 
to grow. 

The editorial comments of the daily 
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press upon the strike, the commission, 
and the prevention of strikes in the fu- 
ture have afforded the trade unionists very 
instructive reading; but, unfortunately, too 
frequently the organs of public opinion 
(so called) in dealing with industrial dis- 
putes mistake symptoms for causes, though, 
perhaps, they are to be excused for not 
going down to first principles in our 
present confused industrial state. So long 
as men and women could not read they 
were content to dwell in mean streets 
and endure fetid slums, but reading has 
brought knowledge and discontent. Today 
working men and women know there is 
abundance in the land, and deep down at 
the root of their demands for higher wages, 
shorter hours of labor, recognition of the 
union official, refusal to handle ‘‘blackleg’’ 
or ‘‘scab’’ goods, and the open or covert 
rebellion against the spirit of certain trade 
and industrial settlements forced upon them 
from one cause and another during recent 
years, lies the knowledge that the poor are 
deprived of the right to live decent human 
lives. 

One staggering fact obtrudes itself con- 
stantly before their eyes; viz, that one- 
ninth of the population owns nearly seven- 
eighths of the total accumulated wealth of 
this country. They understand, too, that 
the rapid growth in the number and wealth 
of chartered and public companies for car- 
rying on of municipal and national services, 
the development of joint stock companies 
and combines, give the wealthy and middle 
class a perpetual vested interest in the labor 
of the working classes and mortgage a large 
portion of the results of their labor to 
posterity. 

A sneaking policy has been pursued by 
most of the public press in dealing with 
recent events, and they have shed tears of 
blood almost over the possibility of organ- 
ized labor going wrong in its efforts to es- 
cape injustice, as if that was any reason 
why the injustice should not be shown up 
and resisted. 

Let not labor’s opponents think the worse 
of their adversary because at the moment 
he has to acknowledge that his forces are 
somewhat scattered. A little while, and a 
little patience, and they will be in full 
march towards a brighter future. 
LONDON, October, rgrt. 








PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mov. ro, rors. 

‘7T "HE thoughts which come to me today 

in connection with my Pacific Coast 

trip remind me of the wager a noted 
writer made that he could write an inter- 
esting story of not less than fifteen hundred 
words upon the progress of twelve inches 
which a fly had made up a wall. He suc- 
ceeded in producing an excellently written 
story, but after all he had frequently to 
refer back to the fly’s first starting point. 

In my previous letters I recorded little, 
if anything, beyond San Francisco, when 
there is so much of interest to be related 
in the various important events after leav- 
ing there, and yet there are a few incidents 
of which I wish to make mention that 
bring me back to my visit to Salt Lake, 
Utah, and Portland, Oregon. 

It is always interesting to me to greet 
my fellow-men and particularly those who 
have some word of valuable information to 
convey. About an hour after my arrival in 
Salt Lake, while standing in the lobby of 
the hotel conversing with the local recep- 
tion committeemen, all earnest trade union- 
ists, and M. Grant Hamilton, who accom- 
panied me upon a considerable part of the 
trip, a gentleman accosted me. He said 
that he was a native American, but had 
migrated with his parents to Australia 
when he was but three years of age. He 
was now nearly forty. He had returned to 
the United States for the first time about 
four months before to accept an offer for 
the dissemination of a very high-class and 
valuable series of books. Apart from the 
commonplaces and pleasantries of the con- 
versation, he stated that my name was well 
and favorably known in Australia, New 
Zealand, in fact all Australasia, as an un- 
compromising trade unionist and an advo- 
cate of the cause of labor and of the people 
generally. 

Since the first visit of Mr. Lusk of New 
Zealand to the United States, about fourteen 
years ago, who came as an advocate of 
compulsory arbitration, and with whom I 
had several oral controversies, and who 
about four years ago again visited the 
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PACIFIC COAST TRIP. 


United States, having materially modified 
his conception of the beauties of compulsory 
igre I have always had the penchant 

‘‘pump’’ every Australian I met upon 
a general conditions of labor in that far- 
off land, and to get the expression of per- 
sonal views upon the operation of the com 
pulsory arbitration laws in vogue there, ond 
so I asked my new found friend his views. 
He declared that there was much dissatis- 
faction with the operation of the compul- 
sory arbitration act; that it was slow and 
often unsatisfactory. He confirmed the bru 
tality exercised by the government toward 
strikers and strike leaders as so effectively 
portrayed in the articles recently published 
from the pen of Charles Edward Russell 
recording prevailing conditions. As nearly 
as my memory serves me, the following are 
his verbal utterances: 

‘The fact of the matter is that under 
conditions as they have developed in gov- 
ernmental affairs in Australasia, the people 
are not what you might call ‘badly off,’ 
but there is nothing there to compare with 
the materially improved conditions as | 
have found them to exist among the work- 
ing people of the United States. I might 
say that they remind me of the family tom- 
cat who rolls himself up in a ball before an 
open fire grate. He enjoys a sort of com- 
fort, but there is little of the reality to it as 
Americans understand it. Besides in general 
affairs there is very little extension of in- 
dustry or enterprise. They get along fairly 
well, after a fashion. There is no such 
wholesome activity and energy and real 
advantages as obtain in the United Stat 
as I have noted in my travels of the past 
four months.’’ 

I began to soliloquize and then to « 
change views with the local committee a 
Mr. Hamilton upon the ‘‘beauties’’ of com- 
pulsory arbitration and all that it implies. 
Who would give up the virility, the militant 
character and independence and the achieve- 
ments of the organized labor movement of 
America for the ‘‘comfort’’ as described by 
my new found friend? 

At Portland, among many of the other 
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good men and true whom I met, was that 
human fighting machine for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, Mr. W. S. U’Ren. 
Our conversation did not last long, but it 
was intensely interesting. It referred to the 


efforts he first put forth in the virgin, con 


genial soil of Oregon, with her people 
groping earnestly and insistently to attain 
the best possible method to democratize the 
power of government. He gladly gave 
credit tothe book written by J. W. Sulli- 
van (‘‘Direct Legislation’) for his first 
knowledge upon the subject, and the in- 
spiration by the declaration for the initiative 
and referendum by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor many vears ago and the un- 
swerving work and co-operation of the trade 
unionists of Oregon and of the country. 
The constant campaignin Oregon for the 
initiative, the referendum, and recall, the 
direct primary and pledges, he declared 
have brought the men of organized labor in 
constant association with himself and others 
engaged in that work, with the result that 
they acted in entire harmony and unison, 
which resulted not only in success upon 
these political issues, but also gave these 
men the opportunity to obtain a more inti- 
mate knowledge of and sympathy with the 
demands and the cause of organized labor. 

In the evening as well as midday, the 

union musicians, 150 strong, tendered me 
serenades. The streets were thronged, and 
of course I had toaddress the crowd. After 
the noon-day serenade, two strangers 
asked fora private interview, which I ac- 
corded, and they laid before me a case 
which strongly apvealed to me, as the result 
of which I wrote a letter to Governor West, 
of which the following is a copy: 
‘‘NEW PERKINS HOTEL, 

PORTLAND, OREG., Sept. 2, 7917. 
Hon. OSWALD West, Governor of Oregon, 

Salem, Oregon. 

DEAR Srr: In the course of my duty I 
1m a temporary sojourner in Oregon. The 
ase of Jesse P. Webb, now under sentence 
{ death, was brought to my attention. It 
was stated to me that owing to negligence 
or laxity on the part of Webb's represent- 

ives, and over whom he had no control, 

e right of appeal to the higher courts of 

e State was lost. It was also stated that 

hough Webb deserves punishment for 

‘iS Crime, the circumstances surrounding 

commission should preclude it as of 
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the first degree, and that if the case had 
been presented to the higher Oregon courts 
Webb would surely have been held guilty 
of the crime, but of a lesser degree. 

The case has now passed beyond judi- 
cial power, and rests entirely in your hands. 
Even though a citizen of another State, 
and notwithstanding that I am unfamiliar 
with the details and circumstances of the 
crime, in the name of humanity I join in 
the petition to you to extend the great 
power vested in you by exercising execu- 
tive clemency to Webb by commuting the 
sentence of death. Sincerely and respect- 
fully yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS,’’ 


The man was to be executed a few days 
afterward, and it troubled me considerably 
for a time that I had not heard or seen any- 
thing either of the commutation of the 
man’s sentence or his death. I was too 
busy with the work which occupied my 
every moment to be able to make inquiry. 
Upon my return to Washington I had much 
pleasure and satisfaction to have the 
following letter awaiting me: 


“STATE OF OREGON, EXECUTIVE DEPT., 
SALEM, September 5, 1917. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I wish to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of the ist instant, in 
reference to the Jesse P. Webb matter, and 
to advise you that his sentence was com- 
muted to life imprisonment this morning. 
His wife and little daughter are therefore 
happy. 

I regret exceedingly that a number of 
engagements which kept me away from 
Salem and Portland prevented my having 
the pleasure of meeting you and hearing 
you speak. I hope, however, that I may 
have the pleasure of meeting you at some 
future occasion. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, Yours sincerely, 

OSWALD WEsT.’’ 


Of course, I do not pretend to claim or 
believe that my letter to Governor West 
was the determining factor in his mind to 
commute the death sentence to life im- 
prisonment, but it was some satisfaction 
that even if in the remotest way I con- 
tributed somewhat in influencing the 
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Governot’s sense of justice and his humanity 
to save the poor miserable fellow’s life. 

In the evening, after the serenade, there 
was a parade and demonstration of the labor 
forces of Portland, all of whom marched to 
the great Armory, which was filled to over- 
flowing, and I delivered an address of nearly 
two hours’ duration. The audience gave 
rapt attention and enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of approval and indorsement. 

The following day a number of confer- 
ences were held with the labor men and 
other representative men of the city and 
State, where the subjects of workmen’s 
compensation, safety devices, and other 
humanitarian laws and propositions were 
discussed. I was shown important industrial 
plants and other points of interest, and in 
the afternoon left on the thirty-hour rail- 
road trip to San Francisco. If the chance is 
afforded me to write future letters, I shall 
endeavor to mention other cities I visited, 
and other men whom I have met. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


SOME POINTS ON THE SHERMAN ACT. 
By CARLTON T. Coss, Jr. 


Early in the strike of the shopmen against 
the Illinois Central Railroad and the Harri- 
man system, it was announced that the gen- 
eral counsel of the railroad had mapped out two 
courses of action against the strikers. These were: 
first, damage suits against the union officials under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law; and, second, crim- 
inal prosecutions under the Sherman Law. Refer- 
ring to these proceedings, the New York Zimes 
on October 7, 1911, said: 

‘*The leading men to be affected by these courses 
of action are Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor; John Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Chicago Federation of Labor; the 
International Presidents of the nine unions in- 
volved in thestrike, and the heads of the System 
Federation.” 

This is not the first time that the Sherman Anti- 
Trast act has been directed against union labor. 
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Early in the history of the act, it was used against 
union officials in several railway and industria 
strikes. Whether this was in accordance with th 
original purpose of the Sherman act is a questio: 
about which the lawyers are still disputing. In 
this connection, however, it is well to remembe 
that Attorney-General Richard Olneyreferred to th 
use of the Sherman act in these labor disputes ‘‘a 
strikingly illustrating the perversion of a law fron 
the real purpose of its authors—that in one case 
the combination of laborers known asa ‘strike’ was 
held to be within the prohibition of the statute 
and that in another, rule 12 of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, was declared in violation 
thereof.’’ In view of this criticism by the Attorney 
General of the United States, in respect to the 
operation of the Sherman act, it is not imprope: 
for organized labor to record its disapproval of this 
piece of legislation. 

On February 12, 1908, Senator Beveridge said 
‘*‘We should let honest capital combine for honest 
industry. . . . The outgrown Sherman Law should 
be made modern. This is the first legislation 
needed by honest business.’’ On February 23, 1908, 
President Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor referred to the ‘‘Danbury Hatters’ case’’ as 
the climax of judicial encroachment against labor 
unions, and said: ‘‘You can not afford to place the 
stigma of unlawfulness upon the organizations 
which have done much within the law to improve 
the condition of the working people.’’ 

Nothing which has happened, since these state- 
ments were made, has relieved the condition of 
organized labor from the perils and penalties of 
the Sherman act. During the last few months, a 
great deal has been said about the harm which 
legitimate business is suffering from the fear of 
capricious prosecution under the Sherman act 
Very little, however, has been said about the dan 
ger in which legitimate and peaceable organized 
labor is everywhere placed, so long as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act continues on the statute books. 
Union men will not soon forget the Danbury Hat- 
ters’ case, nor the injunctions and imprisonment 
of union officials which were directed under the 
Sherman act in the railway strikes in the early 
nineties. 

The Sherman act bears harder upon organized 
labor than it does upon organized capital. Organ- 
ized capital, when attacked under the Sherman 
act, ‘‘re-organizes.’? Organized labor, when at- 
tacked under the Sherman act, must either d/so/ 
ganize or be mulcted in heavy fines and damages 
and go to jail. ) 

When will the righteous protests of labor against 
the Sherman act be heard? 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT. 


ATLANTA, Ga., November 13, 1911. 
To the Officers and Delegates to the Thirty-first Annual Convention of the American 

Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW TRADE UNIONISTS: Herewith, in accordance with the rules of our Federa- 
tion, I have the honor to submit, as its President, a report for the last twelve months. 

In the nature of things, this report is a review of obstacles encountered, of the larger 
features in the struggles of trade unionism throughout the country, of the special en- 
deavors being made by your representatives in organizing and in obtaining legislation 
favorable to the wage- workers and in promoting the high aims of our movement. In all 
these respects, it is a pleasure to report progress. 

The American Federation of Labor through its affiliated organizations has today the 
largest membership in its history. Its standing is sound and prospects are bright. In 
its long-drawn-out legal contests there is more reason than ever to assume that labor’s 
cause will win. In a number of important strikes during the year, we have had gains, 
and there has been a tendency to continue the shortening of the workday, to do away 
with child labor, and toanimate the unorganized masses with a desire to take part in the 
great labor movement. 

In the various phases of the work of our Federation reviewed under the headings 
which follow, and in the reports which the Executive Council and our Secretary will 
submit there will be found much reason for hope and satisfaction and some little for 
disappointment. Our Federation, resting on a solid foundation, is erecting a structure 
adapted at all times to its purposes and of a lasting character. 

Our movement has no schism within. All opposition to its policies, its procedures, 
its form of organization, and its tactics, comes from without. All who would divert it 
from its established principles are enemies, working for the promotion of institutions 
foreign to its character. Those who would change it aim at its disintegration. 

This is true whether the antagonist in view is the college president who believes in 
the right of the non- unionist to work below the union scale alongside of the unionist; 
or the philanthropist who believes unions should be mere benevolent societies; or the 
editor who believes that the unionist should be always in his party and a supporter of 
his interests, or the politician who demands that the unionist must always vote his 
ticket. 

But, it can safely be said, our trade unionism is to witness no integral change in 
structure or principle; for these are all adaptable to circumstances as they arise—to 
conditions as they develop. 

There exist within the scope of the trade unionism of America, as it was long ago 
conceived and for many years has been maintained in its integrity, the possibilities for 
continuous reform, both in economics and politics, to whatever extent at any time is 
possible. 

The strength, the firmness, the consistency, and the reasonableness of our trade 
unionism have convinced the great body of the citizens of this continent, wage-workers 
and others, that change, and even radical change, in the laws which govern society 
being inevitable in accordance with justice, the American Federation of Labor, as the 
dominant body of wage-workers, is the fitting and effective organization to lead the 
masses in carrying on to the end the great work of transformation. 

The ground-work principle of America’s labor movement has been to recognize that 
first things must come first. The primary essential in our mission bas been the protec- 
tion of the wage-worker, now; to increase his wages; to cut hours off the long workday, 
which was killing him; to improve the safety and the sanitary conditions of the work- 
shop; to free him from the tyrannies, petty or otherwise, which served to make his 
existence a slavery. These, in the nature of things, I repeat, were and are the primary 
objects of trade unionism. 

Our great Federation has uniformly refused to surrender this conviction and to rush 
to the support of any one of the numerous society-saving or society-destroying schemes 
which decade by decade have been sprung upon this country. A score of such schemes, 
having a national scope, and being ne the passing day subject to popular discussion, 
have gone down behind the horizon and are now but ancient history, But while our 
Federation has thus been conservative, it has ever had its face turned toward whatever 
reforms, in politics or economics, could be of direct and obvious benefit to the working 
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classes. It has never given up its birthright for a messof pottage. It has pursued its 
avowed policy with the conviction that if the lesser and immediate demands of labor 
could not be obtained now from society as it is, it would be mere dreaming to preach and 
pursue that will-o’-the-wisp, a new society constructed from rainbow materials—a system 
of society on which even the dreamers themselves have never agreed. 

It is untrue that this Federation is conservative in the sense of dissenting from 
propositions intended to affect far-reaching changes in our political institutions. We 
would conserve that which has been proved to be conducive to the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole, which means first of all the masses, but we would change as speedily as 
possible whatever has been injurious to the country, and especially to the masses. We 
would abolish all privilege, would establish a pure democracy, and would turn the tide 
of all volume of the products of labor into the hands of labor. We would end every 
form of aristocracy and bring totheir end all institutions which refuse to recognize the 
people as the origin of legislation, of justice, and of domination. 

Striking and irrefutable evidence has recently been furnished that these principles 
are the true ones on which labor may effectively and continuously advance its just 
cause. The severest blows ever dealt class privilege, plutocratic domination, and judicial 
greed for power were made possible last year through the forces of democracy patiently 
built up in the course of years in accordance with the established policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. I refer to the events taking place especially on the Pacific Coast, 
either in the promotion of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, or in acts of the 
masses of the people through those purely democratic instrumentalities. Those events 
have brilliantly and convincingly illustrated the power of the people. They indicate a 
coming leap in the progress of genuine democracy throughout the country. The new 
mechanism of that democracy will loosen the throttle hold which politicians have long 
had upon the people, relegate the political machines to the background, and bring to 
the front from all ranks of society, and especially from the wage-workers, men of truly 
patriotic and humanitarian principles, who are willing to work, not for partisan advan- 
tage or personal preferment, or the selfish interests of any clique or circle, but for the 
good and welfare of community and nation, and consequently all mankind. To trade 
unionists in general, at the present stage of their dearly-bought experience with political 
manipulators, and of their practical education in economics, parties count for little, 
while principles, objects, and achievements are everything. We confidently look for- 
ward, now that the principles and the mechanism of the people’s power have been dis- 
covered, made clear, and applied, to a rapid succession of extraordinary adaptations of 
the institutions of this country to popular ideals and aspirations. The old spirit of parti- 
san hatred, wrangling, bitter personalities, and cynicism over alleged failure in popular 
government must give way to the new spirit which interprets the general moral and 
intellectual level of a people of high intentions, generous emotions, and unquenchable 
aspirations for fair play, which must eventuate finally in economic justice. It matters 
little whether any party, whatever its avowals and intentions, succeeds in one place or 
another, now and ayain, in this State or that. The things desirable, in contrast to party 
organization, methods, war-cries, and promises, are those resulting in permanency of 
efficient methods, in possibilities of advancing one by one the propositions favorable to 
wage-workers, and in the opportunities for the full play of the powers of all the individ- 
uals of the community capable of promoting through legislation the welfare of the 
country and especially of the masses, This condition is being rapidly established, as we 
have said, through the energy and activity and concentration of aim of the American 
Federation of Labor. No other scheme of procedure for the advancement of the interests 
and well-being of the working classes measures up with the policy of our Federation in 
the slightest degree 

The history of the working class movement of Europe in recent years is one of 
recession from cloud-land utopias and of approach toward the policy of our Federa- 
tion. Revolution is to come by way of reform, and not by social cataclysm. The human 
conscience is to be society’s guide. The social struggle is to be good and right against 
evil and wrong. The attainment of the maximum of liberty for every individual, the 
abolition of poverty, the best order in the production and equitable distribution of 
wealth—in a word the establishment of the conditions for the highest possible earthly 
happiness for mankind—all this must come through taking the best that civilization has 
given us and lopping off, one by one, its imperfect growths and its baneful excrescences. 

Under the various headings which follow, sufficient statement is made of the various 
activities of our great organization to indicate many causes for our encouragement. We 
invite all to give the statements, as herewith recorded, a careful reading.. The utmost care 
has been taken in their preparation. It has been a matter of study that they should contain 
nothing that would mislead, nothing that would offend honest investigators, nothing 
that would excite enemies where friends are desirable, nothing that would bring 
embarrassment to trade unionists, nothing whick on being read in future years could 
be regarded as unworthy. With these hopes and sentiments I pass to the consideration 
of the various phases of the work of our Federation for the last year. 
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‘ ORGANIZATION AND GROWTH. 


For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1911, there were issued by the American 
Federation of Labor 326 certificates of affiliation (charters), as follows: 





International unions.....................+. SE By GI vcicc veers nsesecevccees 207 
Cor SEI BIE occ ccccccosencsecescees 61 Federal Labor Unions .................... 55 
NE Ditcitnincatnaeniidaseinennnines 326 
At the close of the fiscal year there were affiliated to our Federation: 
International unions....................... CON. Se Be GI visi ces tteentciciccces 493 
State Federations.................ceceeeeees 38 Federal Labor Unions..................... 187 
City central bodies .............0000- ese 631 
NN acicecbiubdicciecanekdebiniiivetanis 1,464 


The international unions enumerated have approximately 28,000 local unions under 
their jurisdiction. To avoid error by casual hearers, or readers, attention is called to the 
system under which the American Federation of Labor is organized. It is, as its name 
suggests, a federated body. Each of its international unions has jurisdiction for one 
trade or calling over Canada, the United States, and the dependencies of the latter. No 
rival international unions including members of the same calling are permitted. Each 
international union is made up of directly affiliated local unions, of which there is usually 
but one for each occupation in each locality. The State Federations of Labor and the 
city central bodies are made up of delegates from the various local unions. In 
the annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, each international or local 
union hasa representation and a vote based upon the numberof its members. Other 
bodies have each a single representative, with one vote, thus avoiding duplicate voting 
for the same membership. 

In every way within, and to the fullest limits of our opportunities, the American 
Federation of Labor has been of the greatest value to our affiliated international unions 
and directly chartered local unions, as well as in the general work for the protection, 
advancement, and the common uplift of all the workers of America. Several of our 
directly affiliated local unions have been engaged in controversies, some of which are 
yet being waged. The laws of the Federation, in so far as concerns financial as well as 
moral assistance to local unions, have been liberally and generously interpreted so that 
the defense fund could be of real practical value to the workers engaged in any con- 
troversy. And better than all, the directly affiliated local unions have had the advice 
and supervision of the officers as well as the support of the American Federation of 
Labor. These factors have aided materially in securing improved conditions for the 
workers of those unions without the necessity of a recourse to strike. 

The State Federations and central bodies have likewise profited by affiliation, and 
they in turn, as all other organizations affiliated, contributed toward the common con- 
cert of action in achieving the largest measure of success in the general trend and up- 
ward course of the labor cause. 

This year the organizations affiliated to the American Federation of Labor have 
reached the largest membership in its history. This despite the battle which has been 
waged against it, not only by certain employing class organizations, but by pretending 
pseudo friends. The fact of our increased strength stands as a contradiction and chal- 
lenge to our enemies, wherever they may be found. 

Under this heading it is appropriate again to proclaim that our slogan ever has been, 
and is: Organize, Agitate, Educate! 


BUILDING TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary-Treasurer Spencer of this Department has prepared the following state- 
ment ofits work and present status, which I incorporate herein: 


Since the adjournment of the St. Louis Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor there has been a decided change in the personnel of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. 

Two organizations were suspended for violation of decisions previously rendered, 
these being the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and the International 
Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers, with a consequent defection 
in membership amounting to 189,312. Against this sustained loss, however, it is gratify- 
ing to report the addition of the International Association of Machinists and the Slate 
and Tile Roofers’ International Union, with a joint membership of 67,445. 

At the same time it is gratifying to report that in nearly every instance the general 
membership of the international unions affiliated with the Building Trades Department 
has been augmented, so that the actual loss is reduced to 98,500. 
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While on the surface it might appear that a reactionary movement has set in, and 
that the solidarity of the Department has been threatened, a directly contrary condition 
will be found to exist under a thorough investigation. Not only has each international 
union identified with the Department increased its membership, as before stated, but 
what is more important the international unions comprising the Department have ex- 
hibited a display of toleration for the rights of others never before equalled in the 
building industry. Whether this condition is a direct result of the suspension of the 
two organizations named must of necessity be a matter of conjecture, nevertheless the 
fact remains that those organizations that are contestants in jurisdictional controversies 
have been decidedly more loth to show a deliberate and wanton invasion of the rights 
of others than has prevailed in the past. Indeed, in numberless instances there has 
been a ready acquisition in the declared policies, decisions, and awards of the Depart- 
ment in the past year by all affiliated organizations, and wherever a clash has occurred, 
or lines have been drawn more rigidly than usual in the building industry, the agitation 
has been created by those who have openly espoused a denial of the declared purposes 
of the Department. 

It should be borne in mind that jurisdictional conflict is a struggle between inter- 
national unions which the Building Trades Department was primarily organized to 
adjust, and any settlement between factions must necessarily be through the course of 
mutual agreement, or when the parties thereto fail the Department must exercise its 
prerogative of reaching a decisicr intended to be final and binding on both parties. It 
is, however, considered to be essentially the best policy that international unions should 
of their own volition eliminate any cause for dispute between them, and to this end it is 
indeed a pleasure to report that satisfactory agreements have been entered into by the 
following organizations: American Brotherhood of Cement Workers and Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association; Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers and 
Helpers’ International Union and Operative Plasterers’ International Association; Hod- 
carriers and Building Laborers and United Brotherhood Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; Bridge and Structural Iron Workers and United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; International Union Marble Workers and United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America and 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance; Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America and Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile 
Layers and Helpers’ International Union; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America and International Association of Marble Workers; Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America and International Brother- 
hood of Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers; International Associa- 
tion Marble Workers and International Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance and Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers’ International Union; Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance 
and International Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance and United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners; American Brotherhood of Cemeut Workers and International Union of Hod- 
carriers and Building Laborers; International Union Steam Engineers; International 
Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ Inter- 
national Union and International Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Ceramic, Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers 
and Helpers’ International Union and Slate and Tile Roofers’ International Union; 
International Brotherhood Composition Roofers and International Union Slate and 
Tile Roofers; Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 

The value of reasoning together, of friendly intercourse in the elimination of any 
cause for friction, will be obvious to all, and it requires but a moment of reflection to 
understand what greater measure of progress would have been made did all international 
unions give willing assent to decisions and awards when rendered. 

There are now affiliated with the Building Trades Department twenty international 
unions with a total membership of some 294,345. 

The financial condition of the organization is most flattering, more especially when 
the loss in membership is taken into consideration. Receipts from the general revenues 
for the year just closed are $22,322.05, as against total annual disbursements of $19,086.09, 
showing a balance on hand of $3,235.96. 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


The principal features of the work of this Department for the last year as reported 
by Secretary-Treasurer Berres were as follows: 

In conjunction with the legislative representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the International Association of Machinists, the Legislative Committee- 
man representing the Executive Board of the Metal Trades Department worked in favor 
of the eight-hour amendment to the labor bill when it was up for consideration in com- 
mittee and before Congress. The joint committeemen were successful not only in keep- 
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ing the eight-hour amendment intact, but in promoting the passage of an amendment 
that is stronger and broader in its scope. The joint committee was also active in obtain- 
ing from the Comptroller of the Treasury, during the month of July, a decision which in 
effect is that the eight-hour day applies to all construction of navy vessels in the plant 
or the yard of a firm getting a contract direct from the United States Government. It 
is the intention of the officials of the Metal Trades Department to try to get the amend- 
ment so worded that it will apply to the vessel in its entirety, regardless of where the 
parts are being constructed. 

The Department took up the matter of per diem employes on the Isthmus of Panama 
receiving only two weeks’ annual leave with pay as against six weeks for per annum 
employes. The matter was brought up, in November last, before the President of the 
United States and the Canal Commission. On December 1 a communication from the 
White House was received by the Secretary of the Metal Trades Department conveying 
the information that beginning with January 1, 1911, employes on the Canal Zone were 
to be granted four weeks’ leave with pay instead of two weeks, and allowed to accumu- 
late leave by postponing two weeks for the following year, thus having six weeks 
instead of four in the second year. 

The molders employed at the Watertown Arsenal recently went on strike because 
one of their members was discharged for refusing to work under the conditions imposed 
by the installation of the “Taylor system.’’ The Metal Trades Department, on taking 
the matter up with the officials of the War Department, were promised that an investi- 
gation should be beguu immediately, and therefore it proposed that all the men, includ- 
ing the molder first discharged, should resume work pending the inquiry, and their 
proposition was accepted. The report of the investigator, a naval officer, has not yet 
been received. However, the Secretary of the Department has been informed that one 
of the most objectionable features of the system, the use of the stop watch, has been 
discontinued. 

On the occasion of the strike at the Baldwin Locomiotive Works, the Department 
was interested from beginning to end. Although the international officers, as well as the 
local representatives of the union, had advised against the strike, when it took place all 
the support possible was given to the 12,000 men who went out. In the twelve weeks of 
the strike no doubt much good was done, and the union spirit promoted, and the result 
on the whole was not disheartening either to the wage-workers directly concerned or 
those of Philadelphia in general. Like all great struggles, this strike taught many 
lessons which will be beneficial in future. 

The Los Angeles metal trade’s strike has been waged now for seventeen months, 
One result of it has been proof of the wisdom of the formation of this Department. 
Never has a better fight for right been waged, and the feeling on the part of the execu- 
tives of the Department is that the unions wiil win in the end, even against the power- 
ful forces aligned against them. 

The Metal Trades Council of San Francisco is conferring with the local employers 
relative to the continuance of the eight-hour agreement. The Northwestern Coast will 
in all probability receive consideration at the coming convention of the Department. A 
campaign for a shorter workday, it is expected, will be carried into this territory. The 
policy of encouraging the signing of annual agreements is progressing. 

Since the last convention, seventeen new councils have been organized, and it is 
expected that many more will be added to the roster within the coming year. Affiliation 
of the United Association of Plumbers, etc., and of the Stationary Firemen is shortly 
expected. The financial condition of the Department is good, and all the affiliated bodies 
in it are in good standing, Since the last convention, the membership in the Depart- 
ment has increased 35,234. During the year an organizer was set to work in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, another at Newport News, ond ter a period of three months another at Trenton, 
New Jersey, it being the desire of the Department to organize the ship-building industry, 
so that a better opportunity will be afforded for the establishment of the union scale and 
union workday in the construction of Government and private vessels. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYES’' DEPARTMENT. 


The enormous task of federating a dozen large classifications of wage-earners in the 
employ of the railroads of this country is yet in its initial stages. Years of experience 
must be required in the education of the rank and file of these various classifications in 
common activities. Long accustomed to separate and distinct organization, the mem- 
bership of a number of the unions concerned needs the tutelage of time to bring all to 
conviction of the necessities for general federation. On the whole, it can be said that the 
desire for a systematic and orderly method of federation is gaining ground rapidly, the 
methods and customs of the hitherto separated local unions being considered. Railroad 
employes, through the nature of their work, are scattered over the country to such an 
extent that it is a gigantic task to get their views crystallized as to the best methods to be 
pursued in united action, but it is the conviction of the officials of the Department that 
this work is being accomplished surely, if necessarily somewhat slowly. One of the 
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obstacles encountered in the work is the idea, promoted by enemies of trade unionism, 
that the federation of railroad employes is a menace to society, as likely to result some 
time in a general paralysis of business. The railroad managers who oppose the federation 
of the wage-workers ignore the fact that the employers themselves are federated in the 
General Managers’ Associations and the American Railroad Association. 

The influence of the Railroad Employes’ Association up tothe present time has 
been mostly of the silent kind. Its power is well understood. The ability, integrity, and 
courage of the eleven chief executives who conduct its councils are generally recognized 
by the employers of labor. Every representative and committeeman of each organization 
in the Federation knows what a forceful reserve it has behind it, and because of this 
fact it daily obtains better results and recognition. The executive officials of the Federa- 
tion are persuaded that their scheme is safe and workable, and that it will continue to 
redound to the benefit of all classes of railway employes and wax in strength with the 
coming years. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT. 


Thomas F. Tracy, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department, has submitted 
the following report: 

‘*The work, as carried on by the Department during the year, has undoubt- 
edly been to a very great degree satisfactory. While there have been no new 
affiliations of international unions, the work has gone on with a greater degree 
of activity and energy than during any time in the history of the labor move- 
ment, or to my recollection and knowledge. 

“One of the great factors inthe advancement of thesale of union label 
products and the patronizing of union establishments is the organization of local 
departments wherever possible. During the year we have organized seven local 
departments and now have in affiliation thirty-four located in practically all the 
large industrial sections, covering cities in the United States from Boston to 
Sacramento and several in Canada. In the reports received from these local 
departments, splendid results have obtained in almost every instance. 

“During the year, this Department operated a Union Label Moving Picture 
Show, demonstrating the various union labels, shop and store cards. In connec- 
tion with this show, an entertainment was given, which, from reports received, 
demonstrates that both features of the show were highly appreciated in the 
various cities and towns where performances were given. Eighty-three shows 
were given in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Vermont, and in the Province of Ontario, Canada; in all, 
covering a period of about four months, and the various shows were: witnessed 
by approximately 50,000 people. The cost of maintaining this show for that 
period, being the salaries and expenses of the persons who were connected with 
it, was $4,700. Already numerous requests have been received from various 
places asking that the show be repeated. 

“It is my personal opinion that this method of agitation, particularly in the 
small cities, is one that brings about good results. 

‘I also beg leave to report that Resolution No. 54, which was referred to this 
Department by the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, and 
which asked for an agitation to be started among the farmers of Tennessee, 
was carried out to a considerable degree of success. 

‘*Volunteer organizers Albert E. Hill and Charles P. Fahey of Nashville 
were assigned to this work and they visited thirty-five different farmers’ unions, 
or rallies, as they are termed, and addressed in the aggregate about 15,000 peo- 
ple, all farmers, in the interests of the union label. 

‘* From the reports made by these gentlemen, it is quite evident that they 
have met with a considerable degree of success in this direction, and it is the 
intention of this Department to continue and extend this method of agitation 
during the coming year in other States. 

‘* The Department has also given considerable attention to the question of 
convict labor, and has assisted in distributing literature upon this all-important 
subject in the various States with considerable success. We shall also continue 
to use our best efforts to have passed during the coming session of Congress the 
Booher bill, H. R. 5601. The Department has distributed a large amount of 
literature to the various local unions in affiliation with their international 
unions, as well as to State Federations of Labor, city central bodies, and local 
unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor; also to all the organizers, 
special and volunteer. 

‘* The most distinctive literature which has been distributed has been the 
Directory as issued by this Department, containing cuts of the various labels 
and the names of the manufacturers in the different industries who use the 
union label upon their product. Fifty thousand copies of this Directory have 
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already been published and another issue is now being printed. Together with 
other literature distributed during the year, there have been sent out from this 
office during that time approximately 150,000 pieces of mail matter dealing with 
various subjects. 

‘* Through the efforts of the Department, an agreement was arrived at with 
the editors of many of the official journals of international unions, whereby cuts 
of various labels and appropriate reading matter to accompany the same were to 
be published. At the present time twenty-seven international journals publish 
monthly four different cuts of labels, as described above, thus bringing to the 
attention of a large number of the members of international unions not only a 
description of these various labels, but the manner in which they are used and 
appear upon various commodities. 

“It will, of course, be of interest to you to know the increase in the output 
of union labeled commodities during the year ending July 10, 1911, and for 
your information I transmit to you a few figures as taken from my report to the 
coming convention of the Union Label Trades Department: 

1910. 1911. Increase, 
Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty 

Workers 8,000 11,000 3,000 
American Federation of Labor 8,465,000 9,309,000 844,000 
Cigarmakers’ International Union 27,422,900 27,795,900 373,000 
United Brewery Workmen 41,930,000 44,922,000 2,992,000 
United Garment Workers 45,866,674 48,234,136 2,367,462 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union 447,578 511,000 63,422 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 3,721,572 4,015,000 293,428 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 494,837,000 548,210,590 53,337,590 
Piano and Organ Workers’ Union 4,600 8,200 3,600 

“Of course, these figures do not deal with the increased output upon articles 
bearing the union label which are either a stamp or an imprint, such as the 
label of the Allied Printing Trades, the stamp of the Boot and Shoe Workers, 
and other organizations. 

“I feel confident that these figures will impress you that the work as carried 
on by our affiliated organizations and the Department during the past year has 
been highly successful. 

‘This briefly relates some of the important features of the work as carried 
on during the past twelve months, and I feel confident that from reports re- 
ceived from various sources the movement for the furthering of the sale of 
union labeled products and the patronizing of union establishments will apply 
to a greater degree during the coming year than it has during the past. I say 
this because not only of the interest manifested by our members but also of the 
interest manifested in many instances by business men and merchants who want 
to be in harmony with organized labor and give their assistance, which is 
demonstrated by the numerous inquiries received for information and the Direc- 
tories, as issued by this Department, to business men in various sections of the 
country.”’ 

CANADA. 

Between the union wage-workers of Canada and the United States the sentiment 
which is promoted is not reciprocity but unity. We are advised by the union offi- 
cials of Canada that its workers are imbued with the feeling that they should per- 
sistently strive for the solidification of the international trade union movement. They 
are actuated by unanimity of purpose and breadth of view. Reports from the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada show a continued increase in the membership of its affili- 
ated bodies. The revenues are sufficient for whatever work has been undertaken. The 
last year has witnessed the practical disappearance of any manifestations of dissatisfac- 
tion or endeavors to undermine the international movement. No legislation directed 
toward this end was attempted, owing to the watchfulness of the legislative committees 
of the Congress. On the other hand, measures of importance to organized labor were 
the subject of discussion in the Dominion Parliament and in the various provincial 
Legislatures. A number of acts helpful to the laboring classes were placed upon the 
statute books. On the whole, the position of organized labor in Canada is in strict 
harmony with the trade union movement of the United States. 


PORTO RICO. 


In Porto Rico, twenty-two new local unions have been organized in the last year, 
while several which had been temporarily suspended were reinstalled in the Federa- 
tion, which has now a total membership of more than 8,000. The number of local 
unions is 132. The American Federation of Labor organizer for the island reports that 
the spirit of organization is at the pores on time more efficient than during all of the 
preceding years. The economic and social conditions of the working classes of Porto 
Rico have improved to a marked degree. Now and then in the course of the last year a 
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partial strike has occurred, but on the whole it may be described as having been peace- 
ful. The actual number of strikes was eighteen, the trades involved being cigarmakers, 
shoemakers, carpenters, tobacco selectors, and tobacco strippers. Nearly all terminated 
satisfactorily to organized labor. The strikers in most cases were contending for the 
right to organize unions or to resist reduction of wages, as well as for increase of wages. 
In the course of one strike thirty-three union men were imprisoned, charged with com- 
plicity in the killing of a manufacturer by a man who was later proven to be insane. 
All the men thus arrested were released. On another occasion the editor of the ‘Union 
Obrera,’’ condemned for libel to two years in prison, was pardoned by Governor Colton, 

The organized workers of Porto Rico share in the general concern of Porto Ricans 
over the constant failure of Congress to frame a law fixing the political status of the 
people of the island. The practical question with the people is whether they are to 
acquire citizenship under the United States, or whether Congress is to keep the island 
in the position of a great factory, exploiting cheap labor for the benefit of large corpo- 
rations of the United States. 

The promises made in 1898, when our nation took possession of Porto Rico, that its 
inhabitants would be recognized and treated as full-fledged American citizens, have not 
been fulfilled. This bad faith has reacted to the detriment of the American Federation 
of Labor. The dissatisfied Porto Ricans make their protest felt by refusing to give 
voluntary assistance to any national organization or institution of the United States. This 
course, feeble and inconsistent as it is, can be understood by all who have witnessed the 
usual actions of men actuated by blind resentfulness. The American Federation of 
Labor has never ceased in its efforts to obtain from Congress all the rights of a free 
people for the inhabitants of Porto Rico. Its support of the Olmsted bill and the 
special efforts of Representative Wilson of Pennsylvania are well known. The Olmsted 
bill, after having been approved in the House, was pigeonholed in the Senate, an act of 
the most flagrant injustice. At present in Porto Rico, those inhabitants who by educa- 
tion are Spanish, a part of the press, and some of the discontented native politicians are 
openly proclaiming the idea of independence for the island. The organizers for the 
American Federation of Labor find an obstacle, in their endeavor to educate and organize 
the masses, in this frame of mind of a considerable part of the population. The general 
belief of the inhabitants of the island is that their economic welfare would be greatly 
improved through home rule. Whereas the sum of the exports and imports in 1897 was 
$14,500,000, they were in 1911 nearly $79,000,000. But this increased wealth has not 
brought with it corresponding evidence of benefits to the laboring masses. 

Labor Day was celebrated in most of the cities of the island, the local and consular 
authorities taking part in the demonstrations. 

The American Federation of Labor organizer for Porto Rico, Santiago Iglesias, asks 
the various national and international unions tosend to the island in the Spanish language 
all printed matter which they issue for the assistance of organization. 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT. 


The biennial conference of the International Secretariat was held at Budapest, 
Hungary, August 10-12. The decision most interesting to American trade unionists was 
that relating to the repuciation of the so called Industrial Workers of the World. One 
of the articles of the constitution of the Secretariat prescribes that but one national body 
from each country shall be represented in its conference. The effrontery of any one pre- 
senting himself as a representative from America in opposition to the delegate from the 
American Federation of Labor, it might be thought, would be appreciated at once at its 
proper value by the delegates from the other countries, but inasmuch as the would-be 
delegate from the corporal’s guard that composes the Industrial Workers of the World 
professed to support the policies and program of the Confédération Générale du Travail 
of France, his pretensions were supported by the latter organization. Between them he 
and its delegates managed to bring up sufficient discussion to consume the entire first 
day of the conference. At the close of the debate, the Industrial Workers of the World 
aspirant to a seat was rejected, all the votes being against him excepting that of the Con- 
fé ‘ération Générale du Travail. The case against the Industrial Workers of the World 
delegate was conducted in a masterful manner by the delegate from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, First Vice-President James Duncan. The decision on this and other 
questions during the sessions of the conference tends to show that the true position of 
the American Federation of Labor in the great labor movement of the world is becoming 
better known and appreciated by the representatives of labor in Europe. Not only is 
the sentiment for a unity among the wage-workers of the different countries advancing, 
but recognition is being made of the points on which solidarity may become practical. 

Among the resolutions passed was one introduced by Delegate Duncan proposing 
that labor organizations of all countries prevent by all means possible the migration of 
workingmen from one country to another in time of labor disputes. 

The two propositions, the one for an International Federation of Labor brought 
forward by America two years ago, and the other, for an International Congress of 
Labor, introduced by France, were sent back to all the national bodies for discussion. 
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It was voted that the International Secretariat could in exceptional cases initiate a 
wage movement where the number of workers engaged were so great that the necessary 
funds could not be furnished by either a national organization or an international union 
interested. The Secretary’s report showed that the American Federation of Labor paid 
on 1,700,000 members, Germany being the only country with a higher number. The 
total membership was 6,033,500. Carl Legien was unanimously re-elected Secretary. 
The country in which to hold the session of 1913 is to be determined in the early part 
of that year by consulting the wishes of the affiliated national organizations. 

That the Budapest conference served to promote a sentiment of international unity 
among the wage-earners, and to clear away misunderstandings that existed between 
those of one nation and another, has become evident in the comments of the labor press 
of the various countries since the gathering. The labor movement of America stands 
better with the Secretariat representatives of the European countries than it did two 
years ago, before our case was plainly put by an American delegate, speaking, upon an 
equality, face to face with the other members of the conference. It may, however, take 
years to disabuse the minds of many who are active in the movement abroad of their 
prejudices against our movement, so long was it exposed to misrepresentation by men 
in this country who were trying to divert its aims and change its policies. With experi- 
ence, it has become clear to the representative men of labor in all countries that each 
country has its peculiar problems, which must be worked out by its own working 
classes by the methods they deem most applicable and advantageous. 

The advice, ‘‘ Workingmen of all countries, unite !’’ can not be carried into actual 
practice to the extent of similarity of organization and procedure. In trade unionism, 
the possibilities are promising for internationality in respect to recognition of union 
membership, in refraining from black-legging, and in financial and other support in case 
of great strikes and lockouts. But politically, no two countries are on the same plane. 
There may be a general sentiment favoring the emancipation of labor everywhere from 
its disqualifications, an agreement upon many points in an analysis of the injustices of 
society as now organized, and even common assent as to certain principles or maxims 
for guidance in forming the better society that is coming, but to fix hard and fast rules 
by which the wage earners in all countries are to work in building for the future is an 
impossibility. 

The important things for American trade unionists to consider, in connection with 
the International Secretariat, as well as other of our international associations, are such 
as relate to trade union work, as brought up through the mobility of labor made possi- 
ble by today’s means of transportation, or as suggested by the experience of the unions 
of the different countries. Comparison of methods, in organizing, in scale making, in 
negotiating with employers, is valuable, and in this respect the exchange of fraternal 
delegates between Great Britain and the United States has helped both countries. This 
year, as has been the custom for nearly two decades, two fraternal delegates have been 
sent to our convention from the British Trades Union Congress and one from the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. In extending them a hearty greeting, we feel 
assured that they, as well as ourselves, will profit by their coming. 

The peoples of all civilized countries are coming to the realization that in many 
respects they have a cause in common—that of justice, freedom and humanity. There is 
no force in society so potent to crystallize that sentiment and the establishment of human 
brotherhood as the historically developed and developing labor movement of the 
world. 

EIGHT-HOUR LAW EXTENSION. 


My report this year on the extension of the eight-hour law as applied to work done for 
the United States Government by contractors and sub-contractors should be read in con- 
nection with the report I had the honor to submit to the St. Louis convention. In this 
report I have necessarily to cover action on this subject by the Sixty first Congress, as 
well as to make reference to the status of the bill before the present Congress. 

In the Sixty. first Congress the House Committee on Labor and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor took no action upon the eight-hour bills which had 
been referred tothem. In fact, it was impossible even to get these committees, during 
the short session of the Sixty-first Congress, to hold a meeting to consider anything; 
but, in spite of the attitude of the two Labor Committees, efforts were continued along 
the line of making provision for an eight-hour workday in the appropriation bills on 
the same lines as proved to be successful in the previous session. Consequently every 
effort was made by the opposition forces to circumvent such legislation. 

On January 12, 1911, the Secretary of the Navy appeared before the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs and asked that the committee abolish the eight-hour provision in the 
previous Naval Appropriations bill. He also urged the committee to so amend that act 
that he would not be compelled to build one of the battleships authorized last year in 
a Government navy yard, giving as his reasons the extra cost because of the eight-hour 
law being operative in Government yards. He did his best to fortify his argument with 
the charge that the eight-hour provision put into the Naval bill at the last session added 
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to the cost of construction from 25 to 35 per cent, absolutely ignoring the savings that 
have been secured to the Government since Government competition with private con- 
tractors has been instituted in the line of battleship construction. 

The House Committee on Naval Affairs, however, reported its appropriation bill Jan- 
uary 28, 1911, including the reactionary recommendations of the Secretary, as follows: 

(1) The repeal of provision in last year’s act authorizing one battleship built in a 
navy yard. 

(2) Repeal of the provision in last year’s act whereby the contracts for construc- 
tion should contain an eight-hour clause. 

(3) Repeal of provision that not more than one of the battleships in last year’s act 
should be built by the same contracting party. 

(4) Repeal of provision that the collier authorized in the Naval act of 1908 be built 
in a Pacific Coast navy yard, and that it be given out to private contractors. 

It will be readily noted that this part of the Naval Committee’s report was grossly 
antagonistic to labor’s best interests. The Naval Committee’s report was apparently unan- 
imous; if any of the committeemen @issented they failed to make a minority report, and 
when,on February 21, the bill came up in the House, and they had the opportunity to doso, 
not one of the committeemen said a word in behalf of labor’s contention for an eight-hour 
day or for the public economy in construction of one of the battleships in a Government 
yard. After the Secretary of the Navy had given his testimony before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and before the measure was taken up by the House, I addressed a letter to 
the President registering our protest against the Secretary’s unfriendly criticism of the 
eight-hour clause contained in the law of the previous year, and called the attention of 
the President to that part of his message in which he recommended eight-hour legisla- 
tion. To that letter the President made reply. For the sake of the record I incorporate 
in my report these two letters: 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 10, 79/1. 

Str: In the Naval Appropriation bill passed in the last session of the Sixty- 
first Congress, the following section was adopted: 

‘‘And the contract for the construction of said vessels shall contain a pro- 
vision requiring said vessels to be built in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled ‘An Act relating to the limitation of the hours of daily service 
of laborers and mechanics employed upon the public works of the United States 
and of the District of Columbia,’ approved August first, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-two, and shall be awarded by the Secretary of the Navy to the lowest 
best responsible bidder having in view the best results and most expeditious 
delivery.’’ 

In the message which you sent to Congress upon the opening of its present 
session, under the caption of ‘Eight hour law,’’ you said: 

‘*Since 1868 it has been the declared purpose of this Government to favor 
the movement for an eight-hour day by a provision of law that none of the 
employes employed by or on behalf of the Government should work longer 
than eight hours in every twenty-four. The first declaration of this view was 
not accompanied with any penal clause or with any provision for its enforce- 
ment, and, though President Grant by a proclamation twice attempted to give 
it his sanction and to require the officers of the Government to carry it out, 
the purpose of the framers of the law was ultimately defeated by a decision of 
the Supreme Court holding that the statute as drawn was merely a direction 
of the Government to its agents and did not invalidate a contract made 
in behalf of the Government which provided in the contract for labor for a day 
of longer hours than eight. Thereafter, in 1892, the present eight-hour law was 
passed, which provides that the services and employment of all laborers and 
mechanics who are,now or may hereafter be employed by the Gavernment of 
the United States, by the District of Columbia, or by any contractor or sub- 
contractor on any of the public works of the United States and of the said 
District of Columbia is hereby restricted to eight hoursin any one calendar day. 
This law has been construed to limit the application of the requirement to 
those who are directly employed by the Government or to those who are em- 
ployed upon public works situate upon land owned by the United States. This 
construction prevented its application to Government battleships and other 
vessels built in private shipyards and to heavy guns and armor plate contracted 
for and made at private establishments. 

Pending Biil. 

‘* The proposed act provides that no laborer or mechanic doing any part of 
the work contemplated by a contract with the United States in the employ of 
the contractor or any sub-contractor shall be required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours a day in any one calendar day. 
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**It seems to me from the past history that the Government has been com- 
mitted to a policy of encouraging the limitation of the day’s work to eight hours 
in all works of construction initiated by itself, and it seems to me illogical to 
maintain a difference between Government work done on Government soil and 
Government work done in a private establishment, when the work is of such 
large dimensions and involves the expenditure of much labor for a considerable 
period, so that the private manufacturer may adjust himself and his establish- 
ment to the special terms of employ ment that he must make with his workmen 
for this particular job. To require, however, that every small contract of manu- 
facture entered into by the Government should be carried out by the contractor 
with men working at eight hours would be to impose an intolerable burden 
upon the Government by limiting its sources of supply and excluding altogether 
the great majority of those who would otherwise compete for its business. 

‘The proposed act recognizes this in the exceptions which it makes to con- 
tracts, ‘for transportation by land or water, for the transmission of intelligence, 
and for such materials or articles as may usually be bought in the open market, 
whether made to conform to particular specifications or not, or for the purchase 
of supplies by the Government, whether manufactured to conform to particular 


specifications or not.’ 
Substitute for Pending Bill. 


““T recommend that, instead of enacting the proposed bill, the meaning of 
which is not clear and definite and might be given a construction embarrassing 
to the public interest, the present act be enlarged by providing that public works 
shall be construed to include not only buildings and work upon public ground, 
but also ships, armor, and large guns when manufactured in private yards or 


factories. 
Provision for Suspension in Emergencies by President. 


“One of the great difficulties in enforcing this eight-hour law is that its 
application under certain emergencies becomes exceedingly oppressive and 
there is a great temptation to subordinate officials to evade it. I think that it 
would be wiser to allow the President, by Executive order, to declare an emer- 
gency in special instances in which the limitation might not apply and, in such 
cases, to permit the payment by the Government of extra compensation for the 
time worked each day in excess of eight hours. I may add that my suggestions 
in respect to this legislation have the full concurrence of the Commissioner of 
Labor.’’ 

Your attention is respectfully called to the fact that Honorable George von 
L. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy, appearing before the Naval Appropriations 
Committee, made statements which, to say the least, unfriendly criticised the 
clause contained in the Naval Appropriations law, providing for the construction 
of battleships, etc., under the eight-hour provision of the law. The Secretary, 
in referring to the fact that the shipbuilders of this country obtained a con- 
tract for two great battleships from Argentina, said (page 340 of the printed 
proceedings of the hearing): 

‘Unfortunately, right in the very first stages of their competing success- 
fully with the shipbuilding concerns of other countries, an amendment is put 
on the appropriation bill which forbids these companies to build a United States 
battleship unless the work done is on an eight-hour basis, which means an 
increase in the cost of about 20 per cent, and which means that it will be diffi- 
cult to compete in the future with foreign shipbuilding concerns. It would 
probably necessarily mean two organizations in one shipyard.” 

You, as President of the United States, recommended the passage of a Jaw 
for the extension of the eight hour law, and it seems exceedingly peculiar that 
the Secretary of the Navy, under your administration, and a member of your 
Cabinet, should seek the repeal of a law already on the statute books inline 
with your Presidential recommendation. 

Because the men of labor are so intensely interested in this species of legis- 
lation, it would be interesting to know whether you, as expressed in your 
message, or the Secretary of the Navy, as expressed before the Naval Commit- 
tee, represents the actual wishes of your administration in regard to eight-hour 
legislation. 

Trusting that I may have an answer at your early convenience, I have the 
honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Tart, President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. - 


THE WHITE HousE, WASHINGTON, February 78, 1911. 

My DEAR SiR: I have yours of February 10, and beg to advise you that I 
have not changed in any way my opinion in respect to the eight hours a day 
law. I have referred your letter to the Secretary of the Navy, who advises me 
that he declined to express an opinion on the main question when pressed by 
the Naval Committee; that he simply gave them the facts with reference to the 
additional cost arising upon the necessity for a limitation of eight hours a day 
in the work in a private shipyard, and thinks it was all that he should do. 

If Congress enters upon the policy I have recommended, it should know 
exactly what the additional cost to the Government is. 

The expression you quote from the Secretary was an expression of his own 
opinion and not of the administration, and was a casual expression and inci- 
dental to the conference in which he was engaged, and not intended to be a 
declaration one way cr the other. 

The attitude of the administration upon the subject is unchanged. 

Sincerely yours, Wo. H. Tart. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esquire, 801 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


During the consideration of the Naval Appropriations bill, in the House on February 
21, when the sections were reached providing appropriations for the construction of 
new battleships, torpedo boats, colliers, etc., Representative Hughes of New Jersey 
offered the following amendment: 


‘‘Provided, that no part of this appropriation shal] be expended for the con- 
struction of any boat by any person, firm, or corporation, which has not at the 
time of commencement and during the construction of said vessels established 
an eight-hour workday for.all employes, laborers, and mechanics engaged, or to 
be engaged, in the construction of the vessels named herein.’’ 


The chairman of the committee, Mr. Foss of Illinois, made a point of order that 
this amendment was new legislation. It was sustained by the chair, Mr. Currier of 
New Hampshire, who took as his precedent a ruling by Mr. Mann of Illinois, on a 
former similar occasion. A spirited debate ensued. Messrs. Fitzgerald of New York, 
Kendall of Iowa, and Poindexter of Washington, made elaborate and powerful argu- 
ments in favor of the contention made by Mr, Hughes; the chair was overruled bya 
vote of 111 ‘‘nays’’ to 96 ‘‘yeas.’’ (I report this in detail, because of the great significance 
and important principles it establishes—First: The House decided its own power over 
the rulings of its presiding officer or the peculiar inclinations of a departmental Secre- 
tary. Second: The House emphatically decided that it was perfectly parliamentary for 
it to include contractual specifications in its appropriation bills.) The same proviso was 
offered by Mr. Hughes in two other sections of the bill, both of which carried without 
further contest. 

When those sections of the bill were reached proposing to repeal the eight-hour 
proviso in last year’s bill and the other sections I have already referred to, points of 
order were made against them and they went out of the bill in short order; in fact, the 
House did not divide upon any of them. 

Chairman Foss and his committee then acted as though they had lost all interest 
in the fate of the Naval Appropriations bill. 

When the bill came upin the Senate, the second eight-hour proviso was amended 
to make it apply specifically to battleships, and the bill was strengthened by adding 
sufficient appropriations to complete last year’s battleship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and the collier authorized in 1908 to be completed at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The Secretary of the Navy then took the matter up with the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, inquiring as to the eight-hour provision, and Comptroller Tracewell rendered 
the following opinion: 

‘‘T am of opinion that the limitation on the use of the appropriation in 
question applies to the employes, laborers, or mechanics engaged or to be engaged 
in the construction of these vessels, of the person, firm, or corporation to whom 
the contract for their construction is let, and is limited to such employes, 
laborers, or mechanics as are in the employ of such contractor and subject to 
his hiring or discharge, and not to the employes, laborers, or mechanics of other 
persons, firms, or corporations who in the usual course of business may furnish 
to such contractors materials entering into the construction of said vessels. 
Giving the act a different construction than the above would make it practically 
impossible to secure a contractor and would result in penalizing him, if obtained, 
on account of matters which he is powerless to control. I do think, how- 
ever, that the restriction operates in favor of the employes, laborers, and 
mechanics engaged in the construction of these vessels wherever they may be, 
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provided they are in the employ of a person, firm, or corporation who has con- 
tracted directly with the Government to build one of these vessels, or parts 
thereof, and all such persons, firms, or corporations in order to secure payment 
under such contract should show that al] their employes, laborers, or mechanics 
engaged in the construction of these vessels, wherever their situs, are working 
under an eight-hour employment day.” 


(1) This action of Congress and decision of the Comptroller mark an advance in govern- 
mental recognition of the eight hour law. 

I have reported this matter more in detail than usual—first, because the substance 
of the contest should be recorded; secondly, because certain important precedents and 
principles have been established that may be observed in future with other appropria- 
tion bills, such as that of Rivers and Harbors, Fortifications, etc.; thirdly, because 
it demonstrates that Congress is favorably disposed to an eight-hour day; fourthly, be- 
cause it is a rebuke to the standpat obstinacy that has dominated the House and Senate 
Committees on Labor for so many years; fifthly, because it demonstrates the cohesive, 
persistent, and resourceful qualities contained in the organizations composing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the remarkable contest they have waged so continuously to 
extend the beneficent effects of the eight-hour law on Government work. 

In the special session of the present Congress, Representative Hughes of New Jersey 
introduced H.R. No. 9061 and Senator Borah, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, introduced S. No. 2791. These bills are identical in character and 
are in line with labor’s demands. They have been introduced for the purpose of still 
further extending the operations of the eight-hour law. The House Committee on Labor 
through its Chairman, Representative William B. Wilson, reported the Hughes bill favor- 
ably to the House, on August 21, with an amendment which strengthens the bill. It is 
my opinion that this measure will pass the next session of Congress, provided our 
organizations urge it as persistently and as vigorously as they have similar measures in 


past years. 


WOMEN AND CHILD LABOR INVESTIGATION. 


The official investigation of the condition of working women and children, which 
the American Federation of Labor was successful in persuading the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress to institute, has been concluded. Eleven of these volumes are published and being 


distributed. No. 1 treats with women and children engaged in the cotton textile indus- 
try; No. 2, in the ready-made clothirg industry; No, 3, in the glass industry; No. 4, in 
the silk industry; No. 5, in stores and factories; No. 6, the beginnings of child labor 
legislation in certain States—a comparative study; No. 7, the conditions under which 
children leave school to go to work; No. 8, juvenile delinquency and its relation to em- 
ployment; No. 10, history of women in trade unions; No. 11, employment of women in 
the metal trades. They are so exhaustive tbat it is impossible to give even an epitome of 
them at this time, but I urge our members to apply to the United States Commissioner 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., for copies of these reports in which they are especially 
interested. 

~~*The results of this investigation have fully justified the action of the American 
Federation of Labor in behalf of such an inquiry being made. The last volume, No. 11, 
in speaking of ‘‘Accidents in the metal trades,’’ contains five specific conclusions, as 
follows: 

“The conclusions to which a student of accidents in the metal trades must 
come, as set forth in the foregoing pages (of this inquiry), may be summarized 
as follows: 

"4. The hazard to women in these industries is distinct and considerable. 

‘**2. When men and women work at the same task its dangers menace the 
woman much more seriously. 

‘**3. The employments of children have in general only those dangers 
common to all factory work. Their employment at dangerous tasks is rare and 
seems to be decreasing. 

‘**4. Negligence of the worker as a cause of accident has been greatly over- 
emphasized. 

‘**S. The accidents of most frequent occurrence ave largely preventable.’ ’’ 


What more can be said other than to extend a creditable recognition to the public 
officials who will make such a faithful, honest report? 
“= The contentions of the American Federation of Labor in behalf of this investigation 
are herein held justified, and if the cold-blooded facts and figures contained in these 
reports are properly presented to responsible committees in the several State Legisla- 
tures, they will be sufficient to substantiate and prove the need of suitable legislative 
remedies in behalf of the reasonable restriction of females and minors in dangerous 
employments and of better safety devices installed with more rigid and intelligent 
inspection for the welfare of all the workers. 
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CHILD LABOR AND CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 


The bill introduced in the Senate in the Sixty-first Congress by Senator Flint of 
California for the purpose of establishing a Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor passed the Senate on February 14, 1911. It was reported to the 
House and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and every possible effort made to get that committee to report, but without 
success. Consequently, the bill died in the House committee. During the present 
Congress it has been reintroduced as S. No. 252 by Senator Borah of Idaho and as H. R. 
No. 4694 by Representative Peters of Massachusetts, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Education in the Senate and the Committee on Labor in the House. On 
August 14 Senator Borah, Chairman of the Senate committee, reported the bill favor- 
ably without amendment. From the sentiment prevailing in favor of this measure 
there is little doubt that favorable action on this measure will be taken during the 
coming session; provided, of course, that our organizations press it home upon their 
Representatives that they desire this leyislation. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY-WORKMEN’'S COMPENSATION. 


This part of my report should be considered as a continuation of the matter I re- 
ported to the St. Louis Convention upon the subject of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation, and in which were summarized the employers’ liability laws of the 
several States or groups of States, and in which special attention was called to the evils 
of the defenses known as ‘“ Fellow-Servant Doctrine,’ ‘‘Assumption of Risk,’’ ‘*Con- 
tributory Negligence,’’ and the ‘‘Waiving of Rights’’ to secure employment. 

Resolution No. 131, adopted by the St. Louis Convention, instructed the officers of 
the Federation to ‘‘supply copies of the different laws now in existence and in force 
relative to employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation acts, as well as copies of 
such bills as may be proposed, dealing with this subject, to the various secretaries of 
the State Federations of Labor, where such laws do not exist and where it is intended 
to try and have such laws enacted, to the end that the best information may be at their 
command for their guidance in the presentation of bills before such legislative bodies as 
may have to deal with this subject.”’ 

It can be safely stated that the full spirit and intent of these directions have been 
followed by the officers of the Federation during the past year. The correspondence 
from and to headquarters on the subject of liability and compensation has equalled 
that on any other subject, sofar as matters of legislation are concerned. Copies of em- 
ployers’ liability bills abrogating all of the old common-law defenses were drafted and 
very generally distributed, not only to the constituent elements of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor but to many citizens who were making a special study of this subject, 
as well as to many members of State Legislatures and executive officials in State 
governments. 

A number of conferences were held by officers of the Federation on the special fea- 
ture of preparing a ‘‘sketch model’’ workmen’s compensation bill for introduction in 
the several State Legislatures or for consideration by the commissions that had been 
appointed in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, and Iowa. This educational work has been persistently carried on during the year 
to such an extent that we can very consistently say that the American Federation of 
Labor has been the hub upon which the greatest dependence has been placed by the 
people of our States giving these grave subjects their serious consideration. In fact it 
has been the clearing-house for information on such matters. 

The further spirit of the resolution in which the President and Secretary were 
instructed to supply copies of the various laws now in existence and in force for circulation 
was carried out to the fullest possible extent, and in every case where correspondence 
was had with union members special requests were made for them to promptly advise 
the Federation as to the results they secured. Many of these correspondents faithfully 
responded, and it is deemed fitting to add at this time that it should not be necessary 
for us to urgently prompt all of our people to see to it in future, as soon as a new law 
affecting the interests of labor is proposed in any Legislature that copies be forwarded to 
the Federation for its counsel and advice, and, particularly, to furnish the Federation 
with copies of such laws enacted as affect the interests of labor, particularly on vital 
subjects, so that we will always be in a position to accurately advise inquirers. This is 
mentioned because it is one of the most practical methods of attaining the goal of 
uniform State legislation; not only uniform in kind but of the best character. 

It is gratifying to report that, from our latest information, progressive legislation on 
the subject of liability and compensation has been enacted by the States of Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, California, Florida, 
Illinois, Kansas, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. During the recent sessions of 
the Legislature in these States the old statutes were either amended or new ones were 
enacted that will prove great blessings to the workers of those States, and will prove 
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blessings to citizens in neighboring States by the stimulus of good example. As the 
Executive Council will report upon this matter in complete detail I will ‘not duplicate 
that part of its report, other than toadd that the progress made upon these subjects 
through the influence of the American Federation of Labor has been fairly satisfactory. 
But the matter is not concluded, and no time must be taken to indulge in rest so long as 
the evils complained of under the peculiar reasoning of many of our courts exist. The 
antiquated judicial fallacies of ‘‘ fellow-servant,’’ ‘‘assumption of risk,’’ ‘‘ contributory 
negligence’’ must be consigned to the limbo of tradition with no regrets that they have 
finally reached their lasting, peaceful resting place. We must steadfastly continue to 
be on guard at every session of every Legislature, in State and nation, in order to see 
that the best interests of the workers are not merely conserved but advanced. 

The Federal Commission appointed by the Sixty-first Congress to inquire into the 
general subject-matter of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation held 
extended hearings, and it has been industriously at work during the summer. It is 
expected it will make a report early during the next session of Congress. 

During the session of Congress just closed the following bills were introduced: 
H.R. No. 1681 by Mr. Gillette of Massachusetts and H. R. No. 1695 by Mr. Sterling of 
Illinois, for the purpose of amending the present law governing compensation for acci- 
dents to Federal employes. These bills have been urged by the American Federation of 
Labor in order to so amend the present law as to bring it up to the standard and within 
the requirements of the original bill drafted by the American Federation of Labor and 
urged for passage before the Sixtieth Congress. They have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, and it is hoped that after the report of the Federal Commission has 
been considered by the Judiciary Committee that the bills already mentioned may meet 
with a favorable response from the committee and Congress. Other bills have been 
introduced by several members proposing amendments to the present Federal law to 
include employes in additionally hazardous occupations not included in the present act. 


LOCOMOTIVE BOILER INSPECTION. 


The first step has been taken by the Congress, in response to the demands made 
upon it by the organizations of labor, in behalf of the inspection of locomotive boilers. 
On January 10, 1911, the bill, S. No. 6702, was passed by the Senate without division. It 
was reported to the House on January 23, and that body without material change 
on February 7. It was approved by the President February 17. This law provides for 
the appoin' ment by the President, with confirmation by the Senate, of a chief inspector 
and two assistant chief inspectors, who shall have practical knowledge of the construc- 
tion and repairing of boilers and be otherwise properly qualified. They are required to 
have a force of fifty district inspectors, to be selected after competitive examination 
under Civil Service rules. The district inspectors must have had practical experience 
in the work of construction, repairing, operation, and testing of locomotive boilers. There 
is no doubt that this law has had, and will have, a widespread influence for good and 
be the means of saving many lives and preventing much suffering, and, while it may be 
said that it does not go as hems might be desired, yet, in the light of all experience 
obtained in the development of safety-appliance legislation on railroads, this first step 
as applied to locomotive boiler inspection is more far-reaching than earlier efforts have 
been looking to the safety of life and limb on the interstate railroads of our country. 


THE HATTERS' CASE. 


On April 10 the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals for the district of New York and 
New England handed down its decision upon the appeal in the Hatters’ case. The 
decision reversed the judgment of the trial Federal court over which Judge Platt pre- 
sided and in which under his instructions the jury returned a verdict mulcting the 
Hatters in the sum of $232,240.12. It will be remembered that the original case was 
started at Danbury, Connecticut, over seven years ago, resulting from a strike which 
was called in the Loewe Factory July 25, 1902, 242 employes, union and non-union, 
ceasing work. Suit was brought by Loewe & Co. August 31, 1903, under the provisions 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, $80,000 damages were alleged, and threefold damages 
under that law claimed. 

The Hatters claimed that the Hatters’ Union and other unions were not engaged in 
trade or commerce, and therefore did not come under the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. Relying upon these points the Hatters made no defense upon the bill of 
complaint. Judge Platt of the Federal Circuit Court of Connecticut maintained this 
position and dismissed the complaint. Loewe, or rather the Anti-Boycott Association, 
appealed to the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, and both parties agreed that that court 
should certify the case and ask the question of the United States Supreme Court as to 
whether a suit of the kind could be maintained under the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. February 3, 1908, the United States Supreme Court decided that the 
case could be maintained. The case was then tried before Judge Platt and a jury, and 
lasted over four months. Judge Platt instructed the jury that they must find for Loewe & 
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Co. and left to the jury the question only of how much damage Loewe &*°Co.'showed 
they sustained. The jury, as stated, awarded $232,240.12. 

Since the starting of the suit in 1902 and the beginning of the trial, 26 of the 240 
defendants died. Attachments were issued against the homes and savings of 100 of the 
defendants. The Anti-Boycott Association and the Manufacturers’ Association s'ood be- 
hind Loewe & Co. The American Federation of Labor aided in the legal presentation of 
the case, and in addition gave its moral support to the Hatters. With this verdict against 
the Hatters, the American Federation of Labor appealed the case for the Hatters to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and retained as counsel Judge Alton B. Parker, 
Hon, Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, Ohio, and Judge John K. Beach of New Haven, 
Conn. In their brief masterful arguments were made to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and the unanimous decision of the court reversed the judgment and re- 
manded the case for a new trial. In connection with this famous case it would be well 
to call your attention to the review of it given in the March, 1908, and the March, 1910, 
issues of the American Federationist. 

Our attorney was then requested to take action to secure the refunding of the cost 
of the appeal to the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, which was incurred by the Federa 
tion and in due course of time the American Anti-Boycott Association paid over the 
amount of $5,348.90, which has been placed in the fund for the defense in this case. 

We are now advised that the Anti-Boycott Association, in the name of Loewe & Co., 
has asked for an assignment of the case for retrial and that it is likely to be reached 
during the January term of the Federal Court in the State of Connecticut. 

In reviewing this case it is well to understand just what matters of law have been 
passed upon by the various courts giving considerations to the questions involved. As 
heretofore said, the demurrer filed to the complaint of Loewe & Co. admitted for the 
purposes of the hearing thereon, the truth of all matters correctly pleaded, and the only 
question which came before the Supreme Court of the United States was whether a 
cause of action, under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust act, was stated in the 
complaint. As already stated the court so interpreted that law as to declare that upon 
the basis of the question submitted, a cause of action existed. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the Supreme Court of the United States has not passed upon the state of 
facts submitted to the court and jury upon the trial of this cause, but has decided that 
the complainant made a case upun paper sufficient to state a cause of action under the 
Anti-Trust act. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, in granting a new trial on the 
merits, reviewed somewhat the decision of the Supreme Court, in the following language: 

“This decision [of the United States Supreme Court] also has fixed the law 
in this case. It is needless to inquire whether boycotts generally, or this 
variety of boycott, are or are not unlawful at common law, or under the statutes 
of some particular State. If it beshown that individuals have combined together 
to induce a manufacturer engaged in interstate commerce to conduct his busi- 
ness as they wish, and, upon his refusal, further combine not only to prevent 
him from manufacturing articles intended for interstate commerce, but also to 
prevent his vendees in other States from reselling the articles which they had 
imported from the State of manufacture, or from further negotiating for the 
purchase and inter-transportation of such articles, the combiners intending 
thereby to destroy or obstruct an existing interstate traffic, such combination of 
individuals must be held to have essentially obstructed the free flow of com- 
merce between the States. A combination to effect such an obstruction is a 
violation of the Anti-Trust act.’’ 


Attempting still further to define the law as applicable to this particular case, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in granting a new trial said: 

“It may be well, however, that we should indicate for the guidance of the 
Circuit Court in the new trial that, as we understand the decision of the Supreme 
Court in this case, there may be a distinction drawn between— 

‘(a) A combination to cause a strike in a manufactory located in a particu- 
lar State, where the important object is the unionizing of the factory, although 
a part of its product, if manufactured, would have become the subject of interstate 
trade; and 

‘*(6) A combination directly to restrain and put a stop to the importation by 
a person in one State of goods produced at a manufactory in another State, 
although the ultimate result sought to be obtained by such restraint might 
merely be the changing of conditions in that particular manufactory.”’ 

The above quotations appear to settle the law, as laid down by the courts, upon this 
branch of the case as nearly as can be stated in any general proposition. It will still be 
a question, of course, in any particular case, of what amounts to a ‘‘prevention”’ or 
‘putting a stop to’’ the importation of articles from another State. 

Upon the trial of this case before Judge Platt of the Federal Court for the State of 
Connecticut, the Anti-Boycott Association claimed—and succeeded in impressing the 
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court with the opinion—that mere membership in the organization known as the United 
Hatters of North America, and the payment of dues therein, made one a party to a con- 
spiracy to commit the unlawful acts charged against certain individual members and 
officers of that association. The Court of Appeals in its opinion granting a new trial 
properly disposes of that contention, We quote: 


‘It has been argued here that the mere fact that an individual defendant 
was.a member of, or contributed money to the treasury of, the United Hatters’ 
Association made him the principal of any and all agents who might be em- 
ployed by its officers to carry out the objects of the association, and responsible 
as principal if such agents used illegal methods or caused illegal methods to be 
used, in undertaking to carry out those objects. We can not assent to this 
proposition. . . . Something more must be shown, as, for instance, that, 
with the knowledge of the members, unlawful means had been so frequently 
used, with the expressed or tacit approval of the association, that its agents 
were warranted in assuming that they might use such unlawful means in the 
future; that the association and its individual members would approve or toler- 
ate such use whenever the end sought to be obtained might be best obtained 
thereby.’’ 


The Anti-Boycott Association, through its attorneys, contended that the payment 
of dues by certain defendants after they had received knowledge of the alleged un- 
lawful acts of their officers, through the service upon them of summons in this case, 
was competent evidence tending to show that the acts of their officers were authorized 
at the time they were performed, and the anti-boycott attorneys succeeded in con- 
vincing Judge Platt, the trial Judge, that this contention was correct. The Court of 
Appeals, however, took exceptions to the admission of such evidence and held this testi- 
mony incompetent. 

From what we are able to gather from the decisions of the courts, it is apparent that 
upon the retrial of this case each individual defendant will have to be in some way con- 
nected with the alleged conspiracy set forth in the bill of complaint before a verdict for 
the plaintiff can be secured. We understand that the courts have decided that the 
pecuniary liability of a defendant in this action does not depend solely upon his con- 
tinued membership in a labor union whose officers and agents have committed the 
alleged unlawful acts, but that further evidence must be introduced tending to show 
that such defendant either participated in or authorized the performance of the unlawful 
acts in question. This case now stands for a new trial on the merits; and is not unlike 
any other conspiracy case. These men will not now be presumed guilty of conspiracy. 
It will not be assumed that merely because they are union men they have entered into 
an ‘‘unlawful combination,’’ but each defendant will stand upon his own defense, and 
will not be charged with responsibility for alleged unlawful acts committed in the 
furtherance of a conspiracy, until it has been clearly established by competent evidence 
that he was a party to the ‘‘conspiracy.’’ 


INJUNCTION—CONTEM PT—-APPEAL—RETRIAL. 


Since my last report much has happened in connection with the contempt proceed- 
ings and other litigation growing out of the original action of the American Anti- Boycott 
Association brought in the name of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 

An adjustment having been obtained in regard to our former difficulties with that 
company, when the appeals on the injunction were reached in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that court indicated its conclusion that there was no longer a real legal 
dispute between our organization and the company, and that it would be unwilling to pass 
upon a case which was then purely moot. Following this intimation, the Supreme Court 
directed that the appeals taken by both the company and ourselves should be dismissed, 
the costs to be equally divided. 

With regard tothe contempt case against Messrs. Mitchel] and Morrison and myself, 
the history was somewhat different. After Mr. Justice Wright, in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, had found all of us guilty of contempt, and sentenced Mr. 
Mitchell toa punishment of nine months in jail, Mr. Morrison to six months and myself 
to a year, we, through our attorneys, considering the decision unjust, took an appeal. 
Our attorneys regarded the petition filed by the plaintiffs as civil in its nature, and the 
appeal was arranged accordingly. Upon the hearing in the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that court confirmed the sentences of Judge Wright, and held that 
the appeal was not taken in such manner as enabled it to consider the merits of the 
case, it having been treated as an appeal in equity, which would have been proper as a 
civil contempt, while the court regarded it as a purely legal matter, which should have 
been the subject of what is technically known as a bill of exceptions. 

‘We applied to the Supreme Court of the United States for the issuance of a writ of 
certiorari, representing to that body the magnitude of the case and the importance of the 
questions involved. The Supreme Court granted the writ, and the case, on our own 
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part as well as our appeal in the principal case, was argued at great length on our behalf 
by Judge Alton B. Parker and Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, there appearing against us 
Joseph J. Darlington and Daniel Davenport, who, the Buck’s Stove and Range Company 
having dropped out of all real interest in the conflict, represented the so-called American 
Anti-Boycott Association. 

After a full hearing, the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the con- 
tentions of our attorneys that the proceedings were civil in their nature, and that the 
appeal to the Court of Appeals was properly taken in the manner it was. Following 
largely the lines laid down in the argument of our counsel, the Supreme Court held 
that the petition in contempt, originally filed in the name of the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, was civil in its nature, and not criminal, but that the punishment undertaken 
to be meted out to the respondents was of a criminal character, its purpose having been 
apparently to vindicate the dignity of the court rather than to remedy the ills from which 
the company claimed originally to have suffered aud desired to be cured. Considering, 
therefore, that the company had asked for something which was remedial in its nature, 
whereas the relief granted by Mr. Justice Wright was simply punitive, the Supreme 
Court reversed the decision of Justice Wright, which had been affirmed by the Court 
of Appeals, and sent back the cause to the lower courts, in the following language: 

“The judgment of the Court of Appeals is reversed and the case remanded 
with directions to reverse the judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia and remand the case to that court with direction that the contempt 
proceedings instituted by the Buck’s Stove and Range Company be dismissed, 
but without prejudice to the power and right of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia topunish bya proper proceeding contempt, if any, committed 
against it.”’ 


On the morning after the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States was 
orally rendered, and before any official or authentic copy of the decision was obtainable 
by any one, Justice Wright, taking advantage of the decision of the court, appointed a 
committee, consisting of the attorneys in the original injunction and contempt case, 
Messrs. Darlington, Davenport, and Beck, to make an investigation and report whether 
there be good cause for believing that Messrs. Mitchell, Morrison, and I were guilty of 
contempt of court. 

The ‘‘committee’’ formulated charges and presented them to the court, and my 
colleagues and myself were cited to show cause why we should not be punished for 
contempt. 

Our attorneys sought to have the case tried before another Judge than Justice 
Wright. This was overruled, and at a latersession, because in the meantime I had testi- 
fied before a committee of the United States Senate, during the course of which the 
course pursued by Justice Wright was brought by me to the attention of this committee, 

ustice Wright took cognizance of my statement to the Senatorial committee for further 
justification of his refusal to have another Judge try the case. Whereupon, because 
Justice Wright had in the previous case shown that his mind was biased against us, and 
because of his latest expression in regard to me, our counsel renewed the motion for the 
case to be tried before another Judge of the same court, which in turn Justice Wright 
overruled. 

The committee of attorneys appointed by the court asked Justice Wright to refer 
the taking of testimony in the contempt proceedings to an Examiner. Our counsel 
opposed, and urged that the case be heard in open court, where irrelevant testimony 
would be excluded and my colleagues and myself guaranteed the rights to which we 
were entitled, to be confronted by our accusing witnesses, and to answer the same if 
necessary. 

At this writing Justice Wright has under consideration his decision upon this point. 
In either event, the case will proceed shortly, whether in open court or before an 
Examiner, to be subject to the court’s decision. 

It should be understood that when a case of this character is referred to an Ex- 
aminer, obedience to subpcena, even to the defendants to testify against themselves, is 
expected to be obeyed, and that they are expected to answer any and all questions put, 
no matter how irrelevant they may be. It is true that counsel may object to the ques- 
tions, but the answer is expected and under order of the court compelled to be given. 
It is true that when the written testimony is presented, the court may exclude these 
questions and the answers, but they have been written and are read by the Judge, and 
must have some influence in forming his judgment and decision. 


POLICE OPPRESSION—THE THIRD DEGREE—EXTRADITION. 


In the report which I had the honor to submit to the St. Louis Convention, refer- 
ence, together with recommendations for a remedy, was made to police oppression and 
the infliction of what has become notorious as the ‘‘third degree.’’ The committee to 
whom was referred the subject-matter indorsed not only the declarations, but the recom- 
mendations, and it was decided to urge the State Federation and city central bodies to 
have enacted, by their respective State Legislatures, a law that shall put an end to this 
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species of barbarism perpetrated upon accused persons and to safeguard the rights 
inherent to every citizen of a civilized community. 

On December 29 last, a circular was issued to the State and central bodies upon this 
subject. In reply, much encouraging information was received, and a determination 
expressed on the part of all to see to it that the laws shall be so amended, or so enforced, 
as to guarantee the right of presumption of the innocence of unconvicted men, even 
though they be suspected ra accused. In several States reformatory action, either by 
law or administration, has followed. 

The U. S. Senate Committee on Judiciary adopted the following resolution: 


“‘ Resolved, That a select committee of five members of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by the Vice-President to inquire into and report to the Senate the facts 
as to the alleged practice of administering what is known as ‘the third degree’ 
ordeal by officers or employes of the United States for the purpose of extorting 
from those charged with crime statements and confessions, and also as to any 
other practices tending to prevent or impair the fair and impartial administra- 
tion of the criminal law,’’ etc. 


The committee made an extended investigation, on July 8 giving me a hearing. I 
made an extended argument citing numerous cases of police oppression under ‘‘the third 
degree’’ ordeal, and particularly emphasized the kidnapping of John J. and James B. 
McNamara. I recited to the Senate committee the details of the methods employed by 
the Burns Detective Agency men in their sensational farce tragedy circuitous routes in 
transporting the McNamaras to Los Angeles, evidently planned to avoid habeas corpus 
or other legal processes being served. I especially pointed out to the committee that it 
is only workingmen in the United States of America upon whom such dastardly outrages 
are perpetrated. 

The select committee made a report to the Senate on August 4, 1911, in which it 
stated that from its investigation and from testimony elicited from Major Sylvester, 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C., who has also been Presi- 
dent of the International Police Chiefs’ Association for ten years, that it was his experience, 
that while there were instances of brutality by police officers from time to time in vari- 
ous parts of the country, they were sporadic and were not the regular practice. The 
special committee also reported: 

“It appears from testimony taken before the committee that in important 
cases involving violations of the Federal statutes, upon application by the 
District Attorney, the Department of Justice authorizes the employment of spe- 
cial United States Marshals and specially appointed investigators to watch the 
jury for the purpose of preventing jurymen from being tampered with. This 
committee deprecates this practice or custom, although it may be justified upon 
the ground that, inasmuch as the accused or his friends may employ men to 
watch the jury, therefore the Government should be allowed the same privilege. 
This committee regards the employment of men by either the prosecution or 
the defense for the purpose of shadowing jurymen as liable to great abuse. The 
spectacle of a sworn jury shadowed by secret employes of both parties to the 
suit during the entire period of atrial does not seem to this committee to com- 
port with the impartial administration of justice.”’ 


The committee closed its report with the following: 

“Clause 2 of section 2 of Article IV (United States Constitution) provides 
for what is known as the extradition of a person charged with crime who shall 
flee from justice and be found in another State. Under the authority of this 
clause of the Constitution several instances have occurred where persons alleged 
to have committed a crime in one State and fled into another State have, upon 
the requisition of the State where the crime was alleged to have been com- 
mitted, and the warrant of the Governor of the State to which the person so 
charged with crime had fled, been taken before a court and remanded to the 
custody of the agent of the State in which the crime was alleged to have 
been committed and by him returned to the State from which he was alleged 
to have fled, without affording any opportunity to the person so charged with 
crime to test the legality of the proceedings against him or the jurisdiction of 
the court granting judgment against him. The courts have held that if the 
person so charged with crime is within their jurisdiction when produced for 
trial they will not inquire into the legality of the proceedings by which he was 
brought within their jurisdiction. Although such a proceeding may not 
strictly fall within the province of this committee as a practice tending to 
impede the impartial administration of the Federal criminal law and may not 
be resorted to so frequently as to properly constitute a practice, still, in the 
the opinion of this committee the extradition of a person charged with crime 
and his transfer from one State toanother—perhaps far distant and by a route 
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calculated to prevent his obtaining a writ of habeas corpus to test the validity of 
the proceedings which resulted in his arrest and transportation—presents a 
condition of affairs, which, if possible, should be made impossible, by 
legislation. 

‘*If the court, before whom the person charged with crime is brought, in 
reality has no jurisdiction, and the person is deprived of any opportunity to test 
that question by reason of his hasty transportation to and custody in a remote 
part of the United States, he has to all intents and purposes been kidnapped, 
and such person would seem to have been deprived of his liberty without due 
process of law. We therefore recommend to the consideration of Congress 
whether Congress can not constitutionally provide some remedy against the 
possibility of injustice in the execution of extradition under clause 2 of section 
2 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United States, either by providing 
that the person so charged with crime shall not be removed from the State in 
which he is found within a certain number of days, thus affording him an oppor- 
tunity to test the validity of his arrest and extradition in habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, or in some other manner if authority for any such exists.” 


While Congress was recently in session the following measures were introduced 
bearing upon the subject of extradition, the action taking its inspiration from the 
extraordinary procedures connected with the hasty and alleged illegal extradition of the 
McNamaras. On the first day Congress convened, Representative Henry of Texas intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 4658, for the purpose of amending section 5278 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States bearing upon extradition procedures. Bill H. R. 8469, very 
similar in character, was later introduced by Representative Korbly of Indiana, also 
H. R. 11174 by Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania; H. R. 13241 by Mr. Good of Iowa, and 
H. R. 13804 by Mr. Buchanan of Illinois, and on April 25 Representative Berger of Wis- 
consin introduced House Concurrent Resolution No. 6, citing part of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which ordains that no State shall deprive any person 
of “‘life, liberty or property without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws,” followed by this resolution: ‘‘That a com- 
mittee of each house be appointed to investigate the arrest and extradition of the said 
McNamaras, ana to report its findings to the two houses at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment.” This resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules, and two days later, on 
April 27, hearings were had, which were continued for two days. Representative Berger 
defended his resolution, the Chairman, Mr. Henry, adding that all the Congressmen had 
received many memorials. Frank M. Ryan, General President of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union, Leo M. Rappaport, attorney for that organization, Represent- 
ative Wilson of Pennsylvania and others appeared before the committee in behalf of the 
resolution. As it was impossible for me to be present in person, on account of a previous 
engagement, I addressed the following letter to the Chairman, which was made a part 
of the record: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 79/1. 
Hon. R. L. HENRY, Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SrrR: Your favor of the 22d instant, advising me that you have 
called a meeting of the Committee on Rules for Saturday morning, May 27, at 
eleven o'clock, and inviting me to be on hand at the time for the purpose of 
making a statement to the committee in favor of the resolution introduced by 
Hon. Victor Berger, came duly to hand. 

I regret to say that it will be impossible for me to be at the session of the 
committee. Your letter reached me on Tuesday. On Monday I received an 
urgent telegram and later a long-distance telephone message, and found it nec- 
essary to make an engagement to deliver an address at Cooper Union, New York 
City, on Friday evening, May 26, and incidentally have made other arrange- 
ments which will necessitate my remaining in New York for the following day. 

May I| take advantage of this opportunity to submit to you and the com- 
mittee a few of the reasons why, in my judgment, an investigation should be 
had either by joint committee of Congress or by a committee of the House of 
Representatives? 

While attending to his official duties on Saturday evening, April 22, 1911, 
John J. McNamara, an officer of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., was arrested without warrant, 
and taken toa police court, which had no jurisdiction in matters of extradition. 
He was denied the right to be heard by himself or by counsel, and was then 
manacled and in that condition taken out of the State of Indiana across the 
continent, and confined in a jail in Los Angeles, Cal. 

It is needless for me to say that no self-respecting, humane citizen can have 
any sympathy, either with killing or the policy of killing, and this without 
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regard whether the crime has been committed by a high official or one of the 
submerged in the social strata. Our civilization presumes the highest regard 
for human life and human liberty. 

The meanest man in all our country is guaranteed rights which neither State 
nor nation is warranted in taking from him, even though he be suspected of 
or charged with crime. Every man in our country is assumed to be innocent 
of any crime until he has been proven guilty and so pronounced by a jury of 
his peers; and until John J. McNamara has been proven guilty, after fair and 
impartial trial, the law holds him innocent. The abduction from his home 
State is a crime against justice, liberty, ard the rights of man. Mr. McNamara 
was not a fugitive from justice. 

The Governor of a State in which a crime has been committed may cer- 
tainly make demand upon the Governor of another State in which the person 
charged with crime is located for the surrender of the person so charged, but 
the person demanded has always-been granted the right to be heard before 
such a demand or requisition has been honored and complied with, that 
he or others in his behalf may have an opportunity before the courts of the 
State in which he is found to review and determine whether the requisition 
papers are ample or authentic; whether the grounds of complaint are suffi- 
cient; whether there exists an illegal or improper design even under the forms 
of law to take a citizen away from his home and from his State and to take him 
to a foreign State for an ulterior purpose. 

The law and the practice are that a person shall be protected by the gov- 
ernment of the State in which he lives against being deprived of his liberty or 
his life without due process of law, or being handed over to the Governor of 
another State without the opportunity of setting up even a preliminary or 
formal defense so as to show that he has a right to the protection of the State 
against an untenable or unlawful demand of another State. 

Ample evidence is at hand that the safeguards guaranteed by law were 
flagrantly disregarded, and John J. McNamara surrendered without a moment’s 
preparation or opportunity to avail himself of his lawful rights and railroaded 
to a California prison. 

Right here I should say that under our Government the States are as much 
foreign to each other in the administration of their criminal Jaw as is, say, for 
instance, a foreign country to the Government of the United States, except that 
in the former—the State—the State Governors and courts are the arbiters and 
in the latter the President of the United States and the potentates of the foreign 
countries and their representative courts are the determining officials. 

Is it conceivable that the President of the United States would have sur- 
rendered an American citizen to a foreign government upon its requisition with- 
out giving him an opportunity to avail himself of his lawful rights and a chance 
to show that some mistake, some terrible mistake, has been made? 

Suppose such a citizen might be able to show that a conspiracy had been 
entered into by some foreign power to get him into its jurisdiction and domain 
with the ulterior purpose of taking his life or depriving him of his liberty. 

Would and should not an American citizen be given the chance to show 
these? 

If these contentions are true, and no liberty-loving, right-thinking Ameri- 
can will dispute it, then it follows that this course should also have been pursued 
by the Governor of Indiana, and that he should not have done as he has done, 
allow the practical kidnapping of these men. 

The entire proceedings in this case thus far have been characterized by 
high-handed outrage and violation of the constitutional and statutory guarantees, 
and are repugnant to the conception of human justice as understood and accepted 
by our American life, our American manhood, since the foundation of our 
Republic. 

It is not appropriate here to even refer to the guilt or innocence of Mr. 
McNamara. That many of our fellow-citizens and I believe in his innocence is 
not a question for your committee to consider, but that a great outrage and 
violation of fundamental guaranties has been committed; that the subject is 
one deserving of the investigation of a special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; that at least in the future the same travesty.on law and outrage of 
justice may be prevented, should appeal to every right thinking and patriotic 
American citizen. I sincerely hope that the Committee on Rules will report 
such a resolution favorably to the House of Representatives, and that the same 
will be adopted. 

Very respectfully yours, « SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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The committee showed a sympathetic interest in the matter, Mr. Madison, one of its 
members, going so far as to say: ‘‘The committee has been very favorably impressed with 
the candor and fairness and the information which has been given.’’ The chairman, Mr. 
Henry, after summing up the position of the committee in favor of having the whole 
subject-matter referred to the Judiciary Committee, said: ‘‘Personally, speaking for my- 
self, I see no objection to reporting this testimony to the House for whatever action they 
may want to take. Then, of course, the Committee on the Judiciary can give hearings.” 
Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, one of the members of the committee, added: “I think this 
testimony should be submitted to the Committee on the Judiciary if it has a bill before 
it which is germane.’’ Mr. Berger, after consultation with friends of his resolution, 
responded as follows: ‘I believe it,;would be satisfactory to me to send it to the House, 
because after all, McNamara is to be tried in California. In fact, he is to be tried now. 
Just report it to the House with any findings you may make, and that will be satisfac- 
tory as far as Iam concerned.’’ The chairman concluded the hearings by saying: ‘‘We 
will just submit this hearing to the House and then you can go before the Committee 
on the Judiciary and have additional hearings.’’ That course was satisfactory to all. 

In accordance with this decision of the Committee on Rules, it reported to the 
House on June 6 as follows: ‘‘The Committee on Rules has had under consideration 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 6, providing for the appointment of a committee on 
investigation, and report that they held hearings at which the proponent and all others 
desiring to be heard appeared and gave testimony. In the opinion of your committee it 
covered all the material facts that could be elicited by a select committee, and further 
investigation would throw noadditional light on the transaction, and is therefore unnec- 
essary. The testimony is herewith submitted for the information of the House witha 
view of determining whether or not further legislation is necessary. It is recommended 
that House Concurrent Resolution No. 6 do lie on the table.’’ 

During the debate upon this report, Mr. Henry, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, said in the House: 

“It is my intention to ask unanimous consent that the testimony taken by 
the Committee on Rules be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, in order 
that such committee may inquire whether or not further legislation is necessary 
in regard to the extradition laws.”’ 


Mr. Henry, later in the debate, asked unanimous consent that both testimony and 
report be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, to which the House agreed. 

This matter will be given proper attention during the next session of Congress, 
when the bills herein referred to on the subject of extradition are duly considered by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Senator La Follette has introduced bill S. 2694 for the purpose of amending sec- 
tions 5270 to 5274 of the revised statutes regulating the practices in extradition cases. 
This was referred to the Senate Committee on Judiciary. Nothing further on this sub- 
ject has been done by the Senate other than what I have included in the earlier part of 
this section of my report in reciting the substance of the hearings which I attended 
before the Select Committee of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


THE POST SUIT AGAINST A. F. OF L. 


Since the time of my last report, and following the action of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Mr. Post, the owner of Postum Cereal and Grape Nuts, as a stock- 
holder in the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, commenced an action in St. Louis to 
restrain the Buck’s Stove and Range Company from carrying out the terms of its settle- 
ment with the American Federation of Labor, and also claiming, as a result of the mak- 
ing of such settlement, threefold damages under the Sherman act for the Buck’s Stove 
and Range Company, in which he (Post) was interested asa stockholder. These dam- 
ages he fixed at $750,000. The defendants to this action, against which this relief was 
prayed, included the Buck’s Stove and Range Company, the American Federation of 
Labor, and practically all of its officers and the officers of the local organization in St. 
Louis, and others. 

Our counsel, Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, demurred to the complaint upon the ground 
that no cause of action whatsoever was stated by it against the American Federation of 
Labor and the organizations and individuals affiliated with it. This demurrer was fully 
heard last May, and in the following month was decided by Judge Dyer of the United 
States Court at St. Louis in our favor and the bill directed to be dismissed. From this 
decision of Judge Dyer an appeal has been taken to the United States Court of Appeals, 
and the cause on appeal will come on for hearing in January. Our attorneys assure us 
that they confidently expect an affirmation of the decree of Judge Dyer—that is, that 
the dismissal of the suit will be sustained. However, regardless of the fact that there is 
no merit in the suit brought by the unscrupulous labor hater Post, we must needs defend 
our rights in this litigation or be mulcted in damages by default. 
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ANTI-TRUST AND INJUNCTION LIMITATION BILLS. 


During the whole of the existence of the Sixty-first Congress it was an absolute impos- 
sibility to obtain any direct action from either the Judiciary Committee of the House or 
that of the Senate upon the bills introduced at the instance of the American Federation 
of Labor for the purpose of amending the anti-trust law or for the limitation of the issu- 
ing of injunctions, but during the short session, when the bill for the ‘‘Codification of 
Laws Relating to the Judiciary’’ came up in the House, on December 7, 1910, Repre- 
sentative William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania took advantage of an opportunity to offer 
his bill dealing with injunction limitation as an amendment to the ‘'Codification’”’ bill. 

Some expert parliamentary athletics were immediately indulged in by Mr. Moon of 
Pennsylvania and others who were anxious to rush the ‘‘Codification’ bill through with 
some special features attached in which they were keenly interested. The amendment 
offered by Mr. Wilson evidently gave them much anxiety. They finally succeeded in 
having Mr. Wilson’s amendment sidetracked on a point of order that it was not ger- 
mane to the particular section in which it was offered. 

On December 14 the ‘*Codification’”’ bill was brought up for further consideration, 
and again Mr. Wilson offered his injunction limitation billas an amendment toa section 
in which he considered it perfectly appropriate for it to be included. More points of 
order were raised upon Mr. Wilson’s amendment, on the plea of its not being germane 
to the particular section, but Mr. Wilson soon deprived the opposition of that objection 
by informing the House that it was immaterial to him under what section of the ‘‘Cod- 
ification’’ bill it should come so long as he could obtain a consideration of it at some 
time, and he thereupon moved that the House should by unanimous consent take the 
injunction limitation amendment up and consider it at a proper time while the‘ ‘Codifi- 
cation’’ bill was before the House. It was thereupon agreed that when sections 249 to 
252 of the ‘‘Codification’’ bill should be reached the injunction limitation proposition 
be considered in connection with either of those, whereupon other Representatives who 
had introduced injunction regulation bills also offered them as amendments to the 
‘Codification’? measure. Finally, acting as though it were a premeditated arrangement 
Representative Sterling of Illinois, a member of the House Judiciary Committee, offered 
a pro injunction bill which had been introduced by Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania in the 
previous session, and which had received a strong indorsement by President Taft, as a 
substitute for the amendments made by Mr. Wilson and the other members on the 
injunction proposition. 

It will be remembered that I called particular attention of the delegates to the St. 
Louis Convention to the dangers lurking in that bill of Mr. Moon’s, fathered by Presi- 
dent Taft, and at the same time I reported a protest I entered and urged organized labor 
to register its vigorous objections to the enactment of any bill of the character and 
species of which the Moon bill was a ty pe. 

Immediately after these tactics of Mr. Sterling had been brought to my attention, I 
sent the following letter to all of the members of the House of Representatives on 
December 20, 1910: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20, 79/0. 

DEAR SiR: You are aware that Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws, called up for consideration in the House, 
on December 7 (Calendar Wednesday), the bill H. R. 23377, ‘‘to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary.’ On Wednesday, December 14, 
this same bill again occupied the attention of the House, and the expectation 
seems to prevail among many members that this bill may continue to be con- 
sidered on each Calendar Wednesday until it is finally disposed. 

On December 14, Representative Wilson of Pennsylvania offered an amend- 
ment to the bill (see Congressional Record, page 93, December 7, and page 314, 
December 14). 

On December 14 it was agreed by the House that Mr. Wilson’s amendment 
would be in order when section 249, 250 or 251 of the bill or some other appro- 
priate section of that chapter of the bill is reached, Your attention is called to 
the fact that at the same time several other amendments were offered to the bill 
and were similarly referred. 

Mr. Sterling of Illinois offered an amendment asa substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Wilson, to be considered in connection with that amend- 
ment, when it comes up. The Sterling substitute is the Moon injunction bill, 
introduced by Mr. Moon at the last session of Congress. 

Muy I respectfully suggest that you make an effort to be present in the 
House on each Calendar Wednesday while this bill is under consideration, and 
to express the hope that you give your active support to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania? 

The substitute offered by Mr. Sterling (the Moon bill), or any other bill of 
the character and species of which it is a type, is inimical to the rights and 
interests of labor, and by unanimous direction of the American Federation of 
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Labor at its convention last month I enter an emphatic protest against its pas- 
sage. The men of labor of our country contend for the principles contained in 
the Wilson bill. May they not count upon you to make every possible effort for 
its enactment? 
Respectfully yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The ‘‘Codification’’ bill came regularly before the House on each ‘‘Calendar Wed- 
nesday”’ thereafter, namely, January 11, 18, and 25; February 1, 8, and 15, but the sec- 
tions in which Representative Wilson’s injunction limitation amendment could be 
appropriately introduced and considered, according to the agreement previously referred 
to, were not reached, and in spite of the fact that this exceptionally long bill was so 
frequently brought up in the House it was generally understood that it was being used for 
dilatory purposes and as a scheme to offset other pressing legislation that the people were 
demanding. It became quite apparent that the members of the House of Representa- 
tives as a general thing showed neither anxiety nor inclination to reach those sections 
of the bill on which they had unanimously agreed the Wilson injunction limitation bill 
would be germane, and by their actions they brazenly demonstrated that they did not 
wish to have the merits of the proposition discussed for their own information and en- 
lightenment, nor to be placed on record on the subject, as they surely would have been 
had the section been reached, because the bill was being debated while the House was 
sitting in regular session and not while it was sitting in Committee of the Whole. 

The whole farce of these contemptible tactics was ruthlessly exposed by Repre- 
sentative William Hughes of New Jersey, on February 15, when with great indignation 
he passionately and mercilessly flayed the reactionary standpatters, in part, as follows: 


‘*This afternoon we have been conducting a sham battle in the interests of 
delay. . . . I do not see what anybody can do to compel the gentleman in charge 
of the bill to go on and take up the really important pressing matters that are 
to be considered by this House if this bill is to be finished at this session of Con- 
gress: I do not know what the plan or program or scheme is, I only know that 
I and other members of Congress have been sitting around patiently waiting for 
the particular propositions in which we are all interested to be reached in order 
that we may debate them and have the House pass upon them. But gentlemen 
have wastc:| the afternoon conducting an Alphonse and Gaston burlesque across 
the aisle. I have seen three quarters of an hour wasted this afternoon debating 
an amendment which everybody agreed to and nobody opposed. It seems that 
the more unanimity there was regarding an amendment the more time was 
taken up in discussing it. I confess that forone I do not know what is going on. 
I would like to find out, and I propose, if the gentleman in charge of the bill 
does not do it himself, to move that the House adjourn and put an end to this 
farce.”’ 


The few ‘‘ managing ’’ members of the House who were present evidently realized 
the exposure of their tactics by Mr. Hughes, and amidst considerable merriment they 
acted upon the motion of Mr. Hughes and adjourned the House, evidently considering 
that they had been the actors in a great comedy and that they flattered themselves on 
their artistic ability, and deemed it a great joke to so sidetrack one of the greatest issues 
before the organizations of labor and the American people. It was either through their 
effrontery or their debasement that they avoided the opportunity of declaring by positive 
legislation, in harmony with the fundamentals of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States, what should be the clear-cut legal definition of the 
inherent rights of man. 

The conduct of the majority in the House of Representatives in the last Congress once 
more illustrated their subserviency to the “‘interests’’ rather than their care for the rights of 
the people. It is regrettable that criticism such asthis should be necessary of a great, respon- 
sible public body, but I deem it my duty to not only call the attention of the members of 
organized labor to these things, but to herald them forth so that all the world may know, 
with the hope that it may arouse the spirit of our countrymen to such an extent that 
they will see to it that they send men, real men, to represent them in Congress instead 
of marionettes, who are ready to jump, dance, run, or kneel, as the vested interests, the 
power behind the throne, may dictate. 

Now let me report what took place in the other chamber—the Senate. While the 
farce just related was being played in the House, Senator Heyburn of Idaho, Chairman 
of the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, was taking advantage of every possible 
opportunity to advance the ‘‘Codification”’ bill in the Senate. Previous to the Senate 
reaching sections 249 to 252, many Senators were approached by our Legislative Com- 
mittee and urged to introduce the Wilson injunction limitation bill as an amendment. 
Most of them declined under the excuse that they did not consider the ‘‘Codification”’ 
bill open to amendments, and asserting that it was pure codification and not new legis- 
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lation, in spite of the fact that new legislation was enacted in several parts of the bill. 
However when section 251 was reached, Senator Martin of Virginia, true to his pledge 
to us, offered the Wilson bill as an amendment and urged its adoption. Senator Hey- 
burn promptly moved to table the amendment, and the motion was declared carried by 
the Chair without a division. In a few moments after this occurred the bill was com- 
pleted and was passed by the Senate. 

On February 23, while the House was working under the parliamentary order of sus- 
pension of the rules, which order usually prevails during the last few days of a session, 
Representative Moon moved to suspend the rules, take up the ‘‘ Codification "’ bill re- 
ported from the Senate, and pass it in the House. The motion carried and the bill was 
passed. This lightning like rapidity of the House, after the dilatory practices which 
had previously prevailed upon this bill to which I have already referred, shows to what 
sharp practices those mis-Representatives of the people resorted in order to prevent a 
review and open discussion of the injunction abuse. 

It should be clearly understood that this part of my report is only a brief résumé 
of the many important incidents occurring in our efforts to obtain remedial injunction 
limitation legislation. Time will not permit personal experiences to be recounted here. 

The anti-trust and injunction limitation situation in the Sixty-second Congress is 
as follows: 

Early in the first session of the Sixty-serond Congress, just adjourned, Mr. Hughes 
of New Jersey introduced a bill known as H, R. No. 40 for the purpose of amending 
the anti-trust law, granting relief to labor. His bill is a vefbatim copy of the original 
amendment that was unanimously passed by the United States Senate in 1890, while the 
Senate was in Committee of the Whole and giving its consideration to the Sherman 
Anti-Trust bill. It was then known as the ‘‘George’’ amendment and has been referred 
to many times by us in our conventions, in the columns of the American Federationist 
and by our speakers at public and union meetings. 

Mr. Wilson introduced H. R. 11033, which has been approved by the American 
Federation of Labor, and which I herewith produce in order that its contents may be 
made a matter of record and the public generally afforded an opportunity to become 
conversant with the measure. The second section contains the substance of the bill 
H. R. No. 40, introduced by Mr. Hughes, previously referred to: 


H. R. 11033.—A Bill to more clearly define the Act of July second, eighteen 
hundred and ninety, entitled ‘‘ An Act to protect trade and commerce against 
any unlawful restraints and monopolies.”’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That nothing in the Act of July second, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled ‘‘ An Act to protect trade and commerce 
against any unlawful restraints and monopolies,’’ is intended, nor shall any pro- 
vision thereof hereafter be enforced so as to apply to organizations or associa- 
tions not for profit and without capital stock, nor to the members of such organ- 
izations or associations as such, except where such organization or association 
not for profit and without capital stock, or the members of such organizations 
or associations shall become directors or managers of corporations which are 
organized for profit and which have capital stock. 

Sec. 2, That nothing in said Act of July second, eighteen hundred and 
ninety, is intended, nor shall any provision thereof hereafter be enforced so as 
to apply to any arrangements, agreements, or combinations among persons en- 
gaged in agriculture or horticulture made with a view of enhancing the price of 
their own agricultural or horticultural products when sold or offered for sale by 
themselves. 

Sec. 3. That all Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. Martin of Colorado introduced H. R. 11718 for the purpose of amending the 
anti-trust law. He incorporated in his bill the exclusion clause, applying to labor organ- 
izations, fraternal organizations, and such other organizations or associations not for 
profit and without capital stock, as was contained in the exemption provisions applicable 
to such organizations enacted in the Corporation Tax Law, which passed the Sixty-first 
Congress as a revenue producing measure as a supplement to the Aldrich-Payne tariff 
bill. The Corporation Tax Law has been contested through several Federal courts and 
finally carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. The latter tribunal declared 
the measure to be constitutional, including the exemption clause, and in accordance 
with this decision Representative Martin is confident that a similar application and 
exemption should be made in the anti-trust law to labor organizations and other associ- 
ations not for profit. 

Representative Wilson of Pennsylvania introduced bill H. R. 11032 for the purpose 
of defining and limiting the meaning of so-called ‘‘conspiracy,’’ to regulate the issuance 
of restraining orders and to outline a method of procedure thereon. This is labor’s 
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injunction limitation bill, Together with the others formulated as amendments to the 
anti-trust law, it has been referred to the Committee on Judiciary, but no action thus far 
has been reported by that committee. It is generally understood that the session of Con- 
gress just closed was a special session called by the President for the purpose of giving 
consideration to special legislation referring to reciprocal trade relations with Canada, 
and while it is true that the Congress gave some attention to other revenue producing 
bills, there was little expectation that any material consideration would be given to other 
measures coming under the classification of general legislation in that special session of 
Cong ess. 

Such opportunities to make progress as were available were taken advantage of in 
the advancement of our bills during that session, and at this moment we stand ina 
better equipped and possibly better strategic position than we have ever before occupied. 
Let me specify: 

First. Our bills are clearly and positively written; they have been regularly intro- 
duced and referred to appropriate committees; most of the members of these com- 
mittees now know not only the numbers of the bills advocated by labor, but the 
substance of them. 

Second. The coming session of Congress is the long business session, when it is cus- 
tomary to give general legislation some serious consideration. 

Third. Next year the people will be called upon to elect a President and a new 
Congress. 

Fourth. Let organized labor make its wants clear and in no uncertain tones; the 
people of the country are in the mood to stand true to the cause of justice, freedom, 
and humanity. Let the delegates return to their homes carrying with them the decla- 
rations from this convention and have their demands repeated in every village, hamlet, 
town, county, and State by every local organization and city central body and State 
Federation. Let the voice of labor be heard distinctly, vigorously, and persistently. 
If this be done, no repetition of the disgraceful performances herein recited as to what 
transpired in the Sixty-first Congress will ever be repeated. 

If these suggestions are observed and duly carried out, it will so supplement the 
efforts of the officers of the American Federation of Labor that the probability is much 
greater good can be accomplished in the advancement of effective legislation in the 
interest of the workers and the people generally during the next session of Congress 
than could be possible without such co-operation from local sources. 


RELIEF FROM JUDICIAL USURPATION—THE WILSON BILL. 


The movement for legislative relief against judicial abuses in the issuance and 
enforcement of injunctions and restraining orders was, during the years from 1905 to 
1908, general and aggressive. With the incoming of the present administration the oppo- 
sition to our efforts in that direction, which had been previously concealed, for the most 
part, by hypocrisy and the confusion caused by the offering of ineffective makeshifts, 
assumed the form of open, defiant, uncompromising hostility. President Taft, during 
his first candidacy, profusely assured the interested public that when, or if, elected he 
would approach this subject with an open mind. He wascareful, however, not to clearly 
define his attitude toward the Pearre (now the Wilson) bill. Early in his administration 
he outlined a scheme of legislation which was embodied in the Moon bill. The short- 
comings and evil purpose of that bill were fully exposed in my last annual report. It was 
only necessary to unmask its objectionable features to have it condemned, not only by 
organized labor but by all fair-minded men. , 

It is useless to further dwell upon the Moon bill. It is dead beyond recall, and its 
authors and supporters stand discredited. Let the authors and sponsors for other sub- 
terfuges, and all would-be ‘“‘life savers,’’ take notice and be forewarned. The real 
friends of labor will stand for the Wilson bill. It has stood the test of every objection 
and criticism, constitutional and otherwise. The opposition to it, in default of meri- 
torious objection, has resorted to appeals to selfishness and directed their efforts to 
arousing every form of employing class prejudice. 

The greatest importance should be attached to this practical reform. We are now, 
in this matter of injunctions, at a crisis which should arouse all the latent energies of 
the organization. It is the opportune time for a united and mighty forward effort. If 
we act unitedly, wisely, and vigorously, the bill can be put through the House and 
Senate at the coming session. Even if President Taft should veto it, we still would take 
a long stride in the right direction. I wish to be entirely fair to the President. I prefer 
to believe that he has heeded the arguments on only one side of this issue, and that if he 
were placed where decisive action was unavoidable, he would give the subject the con- 
sideration its importance warrants from all viewpoints. I must say, however, that his 
attitude, as clearly and repeatedly defined and declared, is not such as to justify us in 
expecting any voluntary assistance from that source. You have not forgotten that 
immediately after his inauguration, in the absence of emergency or provocation, and 
apparently without any immediate object in view, he transmitted to the extra session of 
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Congress in 1909, a bitter, denunciatory tirade against the Pearre bill, nor how at the 
close of the regular session in 1910, he put forth extraordinary, and I regret to say suc- 
cessful, efforts to strangle a provision in an appropriation bill which forbade the use of 
public funds, under the Sherman anti-trust act, in prosecutions against labor and 
agricultural associations. In my last year’s report I gave a somewhat detailed account of 
the President’s extraordinary conduct with reference to this matter. Inasmuch as the 
situation then presented is likely soon to recur, if not in the same form at any rate in 
some form, I deem it worth while to remind you of the episode. The amendment just men- 
tioned, proposed by Representative Hughes of New Jersey, was debated and adopted by the 
House in Committee of the Whole, reported and passed by the House, but was defeated 
in the Senate. The disagreement between the two houses necessitated the appointment 
of a joint conference committee. Passing over the formal proceedings in such cases, 
we come to the deadlock between the House and Senate. One motive in the President’s 
action was his fear that the important appropriation bill, in which the amendment had 
been inserted by the House, would fail. But the sharpest spur was his anger at the 
thought that the friends of labor had developed sufficient strength to insert the amend- 
ment in the first instance. My former report contained a paragraph which I here 
insert without change: 


‘The situation evidently angered the President, as he immediately took the 
matter into his own hands. He suspended other public business and swept aside 
every engagement. He called ‘wavering’ Representatives to the White House 
and insisted upon their active opposition, even going so far as to say that, if it 
cost him the support of every laboring man in the country, he would not 
approve of such a proviso in the law. It is reported that when he learned that 
the House had receded from its insistence upon the proviso by the close vote of 
138 to 130, he made no effort to conceal his great gratification because he had 
succeeded in defeating labor to this extent.’’ 


But under stress of political exigencies he has been known tomake amazing changes 
of front on questions of great importance. As we do not know Mr. Taft’s uttermost 
capacity for shifting his position, let us hope that he will ultimately conclude that the 
cause of justice which this measure represents will outlive his lease of power, and that it 
is a movement whose successful culmination is among the things inevitable, whether he 
approves or disapproves. 

The very best arguments have been presented to the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, before which this measure was pending, and the opposition, as far as argument 
goes, has been thoroughly discomfited. Non-action has not been for the lack of convic- 
tion with respect to the merits of the bill, but because of the inertia of some members of the 
committee and the hostility, open or secret, of others. Indeed, the situation prior tothe 
Sixty-second Congress was such, owing to the complete subservience of the House 
membership to a Speaker and Rules Committee which were controlled by special 
interests, that it seemed scarcely worth while to put forth our reserve forces. But, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, the changed situation, in the matter of House and Committee 
organization and the formation of rules, encourages prompt and aggressive action at this 
time and suggests the folly of either delay or half-hearted action. 

Political history is made largely through the ebb and flow of public opinion. We 
are just passing from an era of reaction, otherwise designated as ‘‘standpatism.”’ The 
particular reform we are now advocating is in harmony with the present progressive 
trend, and if we do our full duty in having it catalogued among the important causes to 
be pressed forward for legislative action we shall only be acting in accord with the spirit 
of the times. 

_ _ In self-defense, labor and its officials have in times past been compelled to criticise 
judicial action. For this course our spokesmen have been censured in unmeasured 
terms. But we are no longer singled out for targets by the subsidized organs of the 
privileged. The list of critics of the judiciary now includes the best thought, the best 
talent, and the best character of the nation. It required, however, something other than 
ultra-jurisdictional injunctions in labor disputes to bring about the situation in which 
about the only defenders of the injunction courts and of their most important recent 
decrees are the President and his Attorney-General. But let me remind you that, before 
the House Judiciary Committee and elsewhere, I and my co-workers often predicted that 
if the courts were permitted to annex to rightful jurisdiction a discretionary domain, 
constituting an invasion of legislative power, the courts would not stop with trampling upon 
the rights of labor. It gave me no pleasure to question or criticise court decisions, and 
I shall never do so, unless and when absolutely necessary. But no leader of labor in all 
this land ever so fiercely or successfully attacked a court as did Mr. Justice Harlan. 
I say successfully, because among the hundreds of lawyers and statesmen who bave 
expressed themselves with respect to the decisions in the oil and tobacco cases few have 
failed to regard the trend and significance of these decisions as did Justice Harlan, that 
1s to say, as a menace to the very life of the Republic and as a usurpation of legislative 
power. Even such newspapers as usually assu-ne the task of defending the courts in all 
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circumstances have either remained silent or have evasively and feebly replied to the 
court’s critics. 

Here are some of Justice Harlan’s words: 

‘‘In order that my objections to certain parts of the court’s opinion may 
distinctly appear, I must state the circumstances under which Congress passed 
the anti-trust act and trace the course of judicial decisions as to its meaning and 
scope. This is the more necessary because the court by its decision, when 
interpreted by the language of its opinion, has not only upset the long settled 
interpretation of the act, but has usurped the constitutional functions of the 
legislative branch of the Government.”’ 

Then, after a review of the history of the act and of the prior decisions thereunder, 
he thus proceeds: 

‘It remains for me to refer, more fully than I have heretofore done, to 
another, and in my judgment, if we look to the future, the most important 
aspect of this case. That aspect concerns THE USURPATION BY THE JUDICIAL 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LEGISLATIVE DE- 
PARTMENT. The illustrious men who laid the foundations of our institutions 
deemed no part of the national Constitution of more consequence or more essen- 
tial to the permanency of our form of government than the provisions under 
which were distributed the powers of government among three separate, equal 
and co ordinate departments—legislative, executive, and judicial. This was at 
that time a new feature of governmental regulation among the nations of the 
earth, and it is deemed by the people of every section of our own country as 
most vital in the workings of a representative republic, whose Constitution was 
ordained and established in order to accomplish the objects stated in its pre- 
amble, by the means, but only by the means, provided, either expressly or by 
necessary implication, by the instrument itself. No department of that Gov- 
ernment can constitutionally exercise the powers committed strictly to another 
and separate department.”’ 

The learned Justice was not merely deciding or giving his opinion of the law, but 
testifying to facts. In that testimony he has been corroborated almost universally, the 
only dissentients being President Taft and Attorney-G: neral Wickersham. 

I have referred to this part of current history because the igrorant and unreasoning 
have ever heretofore received with incredulity and scorn our complaints that the courts 
were usurping legislative powers in labor disputes by issuing blanket injunctions where 
the law had provided legal remedies. The judicial usurpation pointed out by Justice 
Harlan is no more flagrant and obvious than in each of dozens of instances to which we 
have from time to time referred. 

Surely the declaration of Justice Harlan ‘n his dissenting opinion is sufficient to give 
us pause. It not only recalls our declarations, frequently made upon the same subject, 
but the one which was most emphatically stated in the editorial appearing in the March, 
1908, issue of the American Federationist under the caption, ‘‘Labor Must Not Be Out- 
lawed—The Supreme Court's Decision in the Hatters’ Case,’’ and from which the 
following is quoted: 

‘‘We are proud of the institutions of our country and try to uphold them 
with all our power, but we do protest against the assumption of law-making power 
by the courts. In assuming such functions they invade the sphere of the legislative 
and executive, which must necessarily result injuriously to the very fabric of our 
republic. Such action by the courts not being contemplated by the Constitution, 
there are no safeguards, no checks, as to what may be attempted.”’ 


A comparison of the utterances of Justice Harlan with this quotation is suggested. 
The identity of thought, and almost of language, is most complete. 

Well may the business men of the country heed Justice Harlan’s note of warning, 
Indeed, all men who love their country and its institutions should fear for their own 
safety, even if not for that of the men of toil, and should join hands with usin lopping 
off the sinister, poisonous excrescence of judicial jurisdiction invasion. 

Not only workingmen but all classes and callings are at the parting of the ways, 
the one road leading to government by judicial edict, the other to government by lcws 
enacted by a free people. 

Justice Harlan, in the course of his opinion, made a prediction that the majority 
decision would ‘‘throw the business of the country into confusionand invite widely 
extended and harassing litigation, the injurious effects of which will be felt for many 
years to come.’’ How literally and exactly his predictions have been fulfilled all know. 
We are in a position now to extend heartfelt sympathies to business men, for we have 
known for years what it was to have our rights so unsettled by court ‘‘decrees’’ that we 
knew not where we stood or what next to expect. We have also known the harassment 
of litigation referred to by the Justice, as well as its cost. The men of ‘‘big’’ business are 
at present at a loss in managing their affairs, because they do not know whether they 
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are going to jail or not. The administration whose duty it is to impartially enforce the 
laws is as much in the dark as are others. One day it says that it will enforce the Sher- 
man act to the letter, and on the next, after having read the morning papers, it fears 
that it has spoken too strongly and withdraws the statement. One day it indiscriminately 
denounces all restraints and interferences with interstate commerce, and on the next 
“roars like a sucking dove,” claiming that it was misunderstood or didn’t really say 
anything at all. 

It is not my present purpose either to restate the conditions which render the enact- 
ment of a Federal law, limiting within its proper sphere the issuance of injunctions, a 
matter of vita] importance, or to repeat the arguments advanced by me on former occa- 
sions. The conditions are known to you all, and the arguments were set forth last year 
at the St. Louis Convention and also have been placed before the rank and file of labor 
and the public on similar occasions and in various forms. I have myself, aided by 
others, held up the torch of reason before Congress and its committees so often and so 
earnestly that it would seem that little more remains to be said. Nevertheless, for the 
benefit of any who may wish a reminder of the underlying reasons for the legislation 
asked, I append an exhibit containing their restatement. 

In closing this part of my report, I wish to make a practical suggestion. The Wilson 
bill will not pass itself. Your national officers will, of course, do their part to the utmost 
of their ability, as heretofore. But that, alone, is not enough. Members of the House 
and Senate are very much like othermen. They are oftener than otherwise creatures 
of immediate environment and local influences. Many of them, when spoken to upon 
this measure, put up a barricade which is hard to scale. They say, ‘‘Your bill is all 
right,’’ or, ‘‘I have always been in favor of some such legislation, but I don’t know 
what my people think of this particular bill.’’ Now, it is difficult to criticise that atti- 
tude, especially in the political atmosphere recently created based on the plea for popu- 
lar rule to which we are emphatically committed. But this attitude presents a condi- 
tion which is not only easily understood but can be met without great difficulty. It is 
only a question of a little expense and some labor to give every member of Congress 
and eve:y Senator the information which, sincerely or otherwise, he claims to lack. 1 
shall make no recommendations of a plan for meeting it, but suggest that the committee 
to which this report shall be referred seriously consider the matter and then formulate 
a simple, feasible method for getting from the various congressional districts, for Con- 
gressmen, and from the various States, for Senators, an individual as well as a general 
expression of opinion, or demand for action, on this measure. 

I append a copy of the Wilson bill. It is the product of our own thought, aided by 
men learned in the law. It is comprehensive without ambiguity and has stood the test 
of criticism running through several years. 


THE PEOPLE—THE JUDICIARY—INJUNCTIONS—DEFENSE. 


The signs of te times are portentous for injunction Judges. A movement looming 
up rapidly in the West indicates that the people are about to havetheir day. The courts, 
“that human institution that likens itself to a divine institution,’’ to quote the President, 
who is a product of that institution, are on the point of finding out that final decisions 
of justice must come, not from one class in a republic, but from all its people. As time 
passes, evidence accrues that the injunction habit must go down before common sense 
and the general sentiment of liberty. Unauthorized edicts from the bench are proving 
to be naught as against the barriers placed before them by public opinion. 

In the course of the loug series of attacks upon the trade union movement, made by 
a certain type of Judges, the attitude of the organized laborers has been strictly that of 
iegal defense, exercised through the usual methods of employing counsel and pleading 
before the courts. The time may now be opportune to raise the question whether our 
organizations may not adopt more direct means in obtaining justice for the individuals 
and the trade unions exposed to a reign of tyranny which has been established by the 
employing classes through the instrumentality of subservient courts. The continual 
drain on the finances of the unions, the uncertainty of the fate of accused union officials 
and other labor representatives, the doubt in the minds of the working classes as to 
what the law really requires, the possibility of our enemies on the occasion of labor dis- 
putes obtaining the aid of court machinery against us—these facts all present reasons for 
the trade unionists endeavoring to make short work of ascertaining what their rights 
are and of enlightening the public upon the question. 

How great the obstacles interposed by courts have been to the organization of 
labor, and to the exercise of the fundamental legal rights of trade unionists, may be 
inferred from the number of injunctions petitioned for and the number granted in the 
course of a decade. As in the State of Massachusetts, from 1898 to 1908, employers peti- 
tioned for injunctions in sixty-six cases, and injunctions were actually issued in forty- 
six, it may be estimated that the entire number granted throughout the United States in 
that time reached not less than a thousand. The damage to trade union effort lies not 
only in the injunctions actually issued, but also on occasions in the partial paralysis of 
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union activity because of the threat of injunctions by employers and because of the 
aggressions of police authorities acting on the assumption that injunctions already 
granted give them extraordinary powers in case of strikes or lockouts. 

Now, what are the rights claimed by the trade unionists which have been interfered 
with by the courts? The trade unionist asserts, first of all, that his labor power is his 
own, to be exercised or not, according to his own will. He asserts, as well, that his 
purchasing power is his own, to be applied, with respect to all things legitimately on 
sale, according to his own discretion and judgment. The trade tnionist’s right to the 
s_-called ‘‘ primary’’ boycott has been recognized by the higher courts in the country, 
and he asserts the same right in every successive application he deems fit to make of it. 
A trade unionist further holds that his umion is legal; that it hasaright to exclude 
unqualified workmen from membership; that its rules and by laws are an element in 
determining the legitimacy of a strike. He holds that it is not unlawful to attempt to 
peacefully persuade persons not to enter or remain in the employment of any one against 
whom a strike is being carried on. He, of course, holds that a strike is lawful when 
directed against an employer with whom the striking workmen have a direct dispute 
with regar:i to wages or conditions of labor for the purpose of obtaining a betterment of 
these conditions. He also holds that no restraining order or injunction should be 
issued by any court as against striking or locked-out employes which would not be issued 
against other citizens and not even against workers who were not engaged in a strike or 
lockout with employers. He holds that an injunction rightfully lies to protect from injury 
property or a property right of the party making the application for which injury there 
is ho adequate remedy at law, such property or property right to be described in detail in 
the application. He holds that no right to continue the relation of employer and employe 
can lawfully be construed as property. He holds that it can not lawfully be regarded 
as a conspiracy for two or more persons to agree concerning the terms or conditions of 
employment of labor or the determination of any relation between employer and em- 
ploye, nor concerning any act to be done or not to be done with reference to a labor 
dispute, unless the act or thing agreed to be done or not to be done would be unlawful 
if done by a single individual. 

The trade unionists hold that in case of lockout or strike, their representatives, in 
their rightful enjoyment of the common property of the community, may go about any- 
where in the public highways just as may be done by other citizens—no more, no less. 
They hold that they havea right to approach persons in the public highway and in a peace- 
ful manner converse with them for the purpose of informing them of actual conditions, 
facts, and circumstances in regard to labor disputes, and if possible inducing them not 
to enter into or not to continue in the service of an employer. In all cases trade 
unionists regard a trial by jury as a fundamental right of a citizen charged with an 
offense against the laws. They are prepared at all times to maintain as a primary 
principle that courts should be restrained from enjoining members of a union, as they 
are restrained from enjoining other citizens, from exercising the rights of free speech 
and of a free press. 

Olten have decrees and decisions issued by the lower courts been revised and modi- 
fied by the higher courts. Nearly all labor officials of experience are today acquainted 
with the clearly illegal character of those decrees of the lower courts which have often 
been eliminated, at least partially, by their superiors or have been refused by other 
courts, their equals. Whereas, for example, peaceful ‘‘ picketing’’ and ‘‘ patrolling ’’ 
are frequently forbidden by one court, they are upheld by another. The same is true of 
approaching non-unionists on the streets, or, in the words of an injunction, ‘interfering 
with any person or persons who now are or may hereafter be in the employment of the 
complainant or desirous of entering the same,’’ etc. Likewise as to union action, or, in 
legal parlance, ‘‘ any scheme or conspiracy among unionists for the purpose of prevent- 
ing persons from continuing in the employ of certain employers.’’ Unionists have been 
enjoined from ‘ following any products of the plaintiff’s business for the purpose of 
learning what person or persons have purchased such products ;’’ ‘‘ or in any way inter- 
fering with the conduct of business by the plaintiff as now carried on by him,”’ etc., etc. 

All such indefinite and far-reaching inhibitions find no legitimate place in injunc- 
tions. They are a perversion of the intent and purposes of the injunctive writ. If any 
trade unionist should be guilty of violating any law, we ask no immunity for him; we 
insist that the course to be pursued by justice is arrest, indictment, and trial by jury. 

It is time that the unjustifiable peremptory charges, brow-beating, censures, and 
threats of fines and imprisonment by injunction Judges should cease. 

It is time for the laboring people to know precisely how far their rights carry them 
when facing courts in labor disputes. 

We have been assured by high judicial authority that ‘‘the modern writ of injunc- 
tion is used for purposes which bear no more resemblance to the ancient writ of that 
name than the milky way bears to the sun.’’ Judges have not only restrained and pun- 
ished the alleged commission of crimes defined by statute, but they have proceeded to 
frame a criminal code of their own, extended as they have seen proper, by which various 
acts innocent in law and morals have been made criminal. The tendency of the juris- 
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diction of the ‘‘equitable octopus called injunction,’’ has been to ‘‘grow and extend 
perpetually and unceasingly.’’ 

The people of this country have witnessed, in the course of a celebrated injunction 
case, how it has dragged on until years have been consumed, how the trade unions have 
been subjected through it to extraordinary expenditures, and how the injunction which 
began it has been used during all that time as a menace to prevent the proper and right- 
ful activities of workers. 

To our 1908 Denver Convention, I took occasion to report: 

“It is quite evident that it is the purpose of labor’s opponents to entangle 
us in constant litigation before the courts, involving not only our time and 
attention, but enormous expense for legal counsel, printing, and court fees. The 
expenditures of time and money have been enormously increased in recent 
times, since the further abuse of the injunction writ and the Hatters’ decision 
of the Supreme Court, all of which have been taken advantage of by a]l union 
noe ss ts 

‘*The contempt proceedings against Messrs. Mitchell, Morrison, and myself 
have just closed. The Executive Council or I may again be cited for contempt 
of court because I have undertaken to report the status of the case to this con- 
vention; and no one can foretell to what limits the contempt proceedings, 
injunction cases, and other suits may extend. For one, I am free to say that I 
shall not recommend the levying of additional assessments or making appeals 
for voluntary contributions in legal defense of these cases. If it is the intention 
of those who are hostile to the interests of the toilers of our country, to take 
advantage of the trend of court decisions for the usurpation of the toilers’ 
rights by the injunctions, let them proceed as they will without our assuming 
to do the impossible—that is, to be represented by competent legal counsel. If 
the situation is to become so acute, let us personally, as best we can, defend 
our rights before the courts, taking whatever consequences may ensue. For one, 
I can see no remedy for these outrageous proceedings, unless there shall be a 
quickening of the conscience of our Judges or the relief which the Congress of 
our country can and should afford.”’ 


dy The committee to which this subject was referred made a report, upon which 
ensued a prolonged discussion and which was finally amended and adopted by the con- 
vention, asfollows. (The committee quoted part of my report upon thesubject, which has 
already been mentioned herein): 


“Bearing this in mind your committee desires to state that whenever the 
courts issue any injunctions which undertake to regulate our personal relations 
either with our employer, or those from whom we may or may not purchase 
commodities, such courts are trespassing upon our relations which are personal 
relations, and with which equity power has no concern; that these injunctions 
are destructive of our rights as citizens, as well as of popular government, and 
we therefore declare that we will exercise all the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed us by the Constitution and the laws of our country, and insist that it is our 
duty to defend ourselves at all hazards, and we recommend that such be our 
action, taking whatever results may come. 

‘*We further recommend that when cited to show cause why such injunctions 
should not be issued, we should make no defense which would entail any con- 
siderable cost, and we further recommend that when cited for contempt the 
proper policy is as outlined above. We further desire to warn our fellow 
unionists that testimony extorted under equity process may be partially used in 
a damage suit under the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

‘However, your committee feel constrained to say that when blanket injunc- 
tions are applied for or issued by the courts against the members of unions for no 
other reason except that they are members of the unions, and these injunctions 
are applied for or issued solely for the purpose of intimidating the members, we 
believe that such legal advice and protection as may be necessary should be 
provided for them by the organizations in interest.’’ 


Since that declaration of our 1908 convention the situation has not materially 
changed, except that events have made it, perhaps, more acute. 

The question has therefore arisen in my mind as to whether in the recent past we 
have pursued the most practical course in the legal defenses we have presented to the 
courts when unwarrantable injunctions have been issued and we have been cited to 
show cause why we should not be punished for alleged violation of the injunctions—for 
contempt of court. Labor’s antagonists have sought to entangle us in all forms of litiga- 
tion involving large expenditures of the hard-earned money of the workers; they have toa 
considerable extent made impossible much constructive uplift work of our men 
and of our movement. The conclusion reached in one case has not had its defi- 
nite determination by which the courts of other or of equal jurisdiction have limited their 
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cotrse. The question of doubt which has arisen in my mind as to the course we have 
pursued raises the further thought whether at some time we shall not appear in our own 
persons and in our own defense without the aid of attorneys; that is, whenever, 
after due study and consideration of the facts relative to an unwarrantable injunction in 
a labor dispute, it is decided by the union or unions interested that the members have 
good grounds for holding and maintaining that their fundamental, constitutional, and 
inherent rights are invaded by the injunction, and if arrest ensues, those workers who 
are taken before the courts shall decline to employ the services of counsel, but shall 
themselves assert their rights under the law and then abide by the consequences—if 
imprisonment follows, the victim in any case to accept his fate; the members of the 
union concerned to take care of his family or dependents, and the usual agents of pub- 
licity, especially the labor press and the spokesmen for the unions, to appeal the case 
to public opinion. By such a course anv usual terrors of jail imprisonment will be 
annulled. It is clearly no disgrace to have been convicted under court decrees which 
the masses of the people know are oppressive and ill-grounded, which form mere fiat 
law which has not been made through elected representatives in the course of legisla- 
tion, and the general terrorism of which, by recent votings, the citizens of whole States 
have shown that they oppose. 

The laborers of this country want to know where they are with regard to the law. 
In labor injunction cases in general they hold that not they themselves, but the courts, 
have been violators of the law. Tocontinue the perplexing wrangle over what is the 
law, to keep up the hair-splitting by bench controversialists, to live under the uncertain- 
ties raised by contradictory court decisions, is unworthy of a people who believe them- 
selves to be free. Let the masses themselves proceed to cut the Gordian knot in this 
question and by the effective measures suggested rid labor and the people generally of 
the obstacles to their legitimate progress erected through the manifest partiality of the 
injunction courts. 

POLITICAL CHANGES AFFECTING LABOR 

At length it has become evident to all open-minded men that important changes are 
impending in our methods of government, and especially with reference to the status of 
political parties. Voters are now demanding better reasons for their support of a par- 
ticular candidate than his nomination by a party or his indorsement by some official or 
unofficial boss. The spirit of revolt and change is abroad in the land, and the spirit of 
liberty which first inspired the revolutionary leaders in 1776 has again entered the hearts 
of the American people. The people who form the rank and file of political parties are 
more progressive than their leaders. They will no longer submit to the rule of evasion 
and false pretense found in platforms, Presidential messages and public addresses. They 
demand straight talk and open, honorable methoils. 

I hope to find henceforth that the millions of intelligent men of labor, having passed 
beyond the influenceof campaign buncombe, have come to understand that the wel- 
fare of the people and the promotion of the cause of labor are more important than any 
party candidacy or empty partisan success. 

In the progress being made toward popular rule, now seen not only in our own 
country, butin all nations, labor can justly claim an important, if not indeed a leading, 
part. In this movement, internaticnal boundaries may he disregarded. The manhood 
and intellect associated in the war for the rights of man, differentiated from the claims 
of wealth, privilege and hereditary rank, belong to no particular race, class, or nation- 
ality. The spirit of liberty and self-assertion overleaps mountain ranges and speeds 
across the seas separating empires and continents. It can not be stayed by Kings, nor 
Emperors, nor even by Presidents, nor by armies and navies, nor by injunctions and jail 
sentences. 

We have often been ridiculed for claiming too much for organized labor. But, 
where today would have been the initiative, referendum and recall, direct nominations 
and direct election of United States Senators, had it not been for the energetic and persis- 
tent demand, advocacy and support of workingmen—of ‘‘labor leaders,’’ if you please, of 
twenty years ago? You may have observed of late that the press has moderated its tone 
in speaking of ‘‘labor leaders’’ in derision, showing a tendency to admit the designation 
to its rightful place in the language. 

The initiative and referendum are now in full force in several States, are indeed 
recognized in the constitutions of nine States, and are operative on fundamental, and 
occasionally financial, propositions in all, or nearly all, the States of the Union, and 
besides in many cities on local propositions. California, with a population of two and a 
half millions, is the latest convert, by an enormous msjority to true democracy. Labor 
has been fighting for this reform in that State for twenty years or more. While ina 
broader seuse it was a long stride upward anid onward for all the men and women of 
that State, let me ask what chance the recent amendments to California’s constitution 
would have ever had if her brave and loyal ‘‘labor leaders’’ had not demanded them years 
ago, and continued to demand and advocate them? And soit has been in a greater or 
less degree in every State where the people have had the sense -nd courage to strike off 
the shackles of the corporate agent working as a corrupter of legislative bodies, and to 
rebel against an autocratic boss-owned and syndicated judiciary. We are no longer 
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journeying in the wilderness. We are no longer in the season of mere planting and 
hoping. We are in the harvest time. 

Tue last battle line of the opposition is at the provision for recall of Judges. But 
that part of this general reform has been in force in several cities for several years and 
in four States during a shorter period. It was only within the last half century that the 
experiment of an elective judiciary was tried in the States of this Union. Rarely has an 
honest, independent Judge, putting forth proper effort. been refused a re-election. No 
case of a worthy, deserving Judge being recalled, or a case where tke recall of a Judge 
was of even doubtful propriety, can be cited. 

Why all this fuss and fury in opposition? Is their any reason, based upon the fitness 
of their social relations, the character of their offices or the nature of their calling, for 
the placing of judicial officers on pedestals above other public servants? This semi-deifi- 
cation of the judiciary, this sanctimonious cant about ‘‘mob rule,’’ some of which was in 
President Taft’s message vetoing the Arizona admission bill, is mere cant and drivel. 
The people who pay the taxes, bear the brunt of wars, do the work of the world, have 
as clear a right to recall and discharge unfaithful officers, including the judiciary, as 
they have to cboose them in the first instance. And they are as capable of forming an 
intelligent opinion in the one case as in the other. 

As a matter of fact, speaking with the utmost sobriety, and in unison with most 
respectable authority, we have never had the benefit of a real representative democracy 
in this country, because of the absence from our constitutions and laws of the right of 
initiative, referendum, and recall. In opposing them, sordid capital and buttressed 
privilege are merely making a last desperate struggle against the inevitable. 

True progress has never been by rapid strides, notwithstanding that a change from 
the old to a new order comes with a suddenness which is almost startling, when after a 
long period of dissension and preparation the people are ready. Labor has been patient 
and persistent, enduring many wrongs and sacrifices. There should be no retreat from 
the points of vantage it has conquered. 

Labor’s contentions of many years have at length become merged into, or have 
rather co ordinated with, those of the progressive of all parties. The people as a whole, 
irrespective of class, condition, calling or partisan alignment, have declared for freedom 
in fact, and not merely in name. They are taking affairs political into their own ands. 
They will no longer to'crate the sale of legislation to the highest bidder or the granting 
of franchises to the richest bribe-giver. Under the coming régime, assuredly there are to 
be no more court decrees entered as prepared in advance and ordered by the attorney 
for the stronger party—stronger politica ly or financially. Along with these abuses 
will depart the midnight injunction and the policeman’s ready club, at the behest of 
those claiming a property right in the labor of the vicinage, whether at work or on 
strike. In lieu of the political boss and his machine, we shall have leadership of 
intelligence, pleading for public justice, with adherents proportioned in number to the 
strength of tie arguments. The stuffed ballot-box, the false count, and the perjured 
election return wil! l:kewise disappear. With these opportunities, with these stimulating 
inducements to free thought and action, the cause of public justice will be advanced in all 
directions. Labor, acting from the point of enlightened self-interest, and yet with a full 
sense of responsibility respecting the just rights of all others in society, will manfully 
and patriotically meet its enlarged responsibulities. 

Under the prevailing system of cut and dried platforms and slated nominations, 
preceded by fake primaries, the ballot in our hands has not been, in any adequate 
sense, either a protecting shield against wrong or a means of redress. We may not for 
some time be entirely rid of the rule of parties. If they be an evil, they are such as are 
incident to all governments based on popular suffrage. I deem it unwise, or rather 
impolitic, to waste our energies now in efforts to abolish political parties. Perhaps they 
are institutional in all free yovernments. But if we can not now destroy them, we may, 
by more assiduous and regular exercise of our privileges and rights of citizenship do 
much in the way of controlling them. 

Under existing conditions, we must obtain various measures of legislation at the 
hands of dominant parties in legislative bodies, and if party affairs are to remain in the 
hands of corp>rate agents and corrupt bosses as heretofore, then our interests will be 
imperilled and the desired relief retarded, no matter which party has the majority. 

But political parties should, after all, be treated as means to an end. The success of 
a party should never outweigh the accomplishment in legislation or administration of 
the important purposes of labor In casting our ballots we should ever distinguish, 
whenever possible, between our friends and our enemies, and between these should be 
no division on party lines among us. On general party issues it would be useless to 
attempt bringing about unity of action, and perhaps it is better in the long run that such 
is the case. But when we are seeking legislation from Congress on so vital a matter as 
curtailment of judicial power in the matter of injunctions and in all matters involving 
our personal liberties, including the right of free speech and free press, we should be a 
unit in opposition to candidates who stand in the way, no matter how exalted the office 


sought by them. 
(To be concluded in next issue.] 
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Extracts from a Series of Articles by One of the Vice-Presidents, 
American Federation of Labor. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


Is there a tendency among our judges to lag 
behind general progress in the acceptance of 
certain principles of sociology true in the opin- 
ion of nearly all men whose daily experiences or 
studies bring before their minds the social effects of 
the new industrial conditions? Are those ‘‘rights of 

ersons,’’ made obvious to the working-class by the 

acts of life asthey now are, accorded in the courts 
equal consideration with the ‘‘rights of things,’’ as 
established generations ago, when the worker was 
little more than a dumb and dependent chattel? 
On this point, the most conspicuous facts as re- 
gards the courts can not be dwelt upon too em- 
phatically. In deciding cases involving labor’s 
claims, a judge has before him in every instance 
two practically contradictory sets of precedents 
He may give primary importance and prepon- 
derant weight to the precedents immediately 
affecting human rights, the personal rights which 
lie in the category that principally concerns the 
masses; or he may take the contrary view, from 
another chain of precedents that legal rights are 
for the most part concretely represented in prop- 
erty. In Man vs. the Dollar, the judge, guided by 
a line of legally valid precedents, may be inclined 
to award judgment to a substance, property, in 
contradistinction to what may seem to him to be 
comparatively a shadow; namely, rights disasso- 
ciated from material possessions. 

When the wage-worker, in arguing to society his 
cause relative to the courts, has established the 
fact of the fallibility of judges and of 
the reasonableness of his query as to a ten- 
dency existing among them to follow the prece- 
dents which in his opinion stand as obstacles to 
the just protection of the lives and the rights of 
the masses of men, he is next prepared to state 
definitely what he holds certain of these rights to 
be. As a good and worthy citizen, he is ready to 
contend for such rights—in the courts, in the pub- 
lic forum, and at the polls. He has been taught 
that a right worth having is worth fighting for, 
and that a right neglected must be brought for- 
ward by the man who ought to possess and exer- 
cise it. In conducting this struggle the wage-earner 
surely is guilty of no impropriety in pointing out 
where, in his opinion, judges have ignored his 
rights, and where their action has been a violation 
of the fundamental principles of our republic. 
Moreover, certain of these rights are today press- 
ing for an immediate and definite recognition. 
One of them is, the wage-earner’s right of exercis- 
ing free speech and of maintaining a free press, and 
in regard to these is to be defined the just limit of 
a court's interference with a citizen’s utterances, 
in spoken or printed word. Very important practi- 


cal questions next follow closely. What are the con- 
stitutional limits to a court injunction in labor dis- 
putes? What act relative toan order from the bench 
constitutes a contempt of court? Is the wage- worker 
to exercise freely bis right to dispose of his labor 
as he wills? Is he to exercise his right to control 
his purchasing power as he wills? How far may he 
go in inducing another wage-earner to join him in 
an action which in his judgment promotes benefits 
to both? What are a union man’s rights on the 
highway? May an organization of wage-workers 
refuse to work with men objectionable to them? 
Is it a crime for a group of men todothat which 
it is legal for one of their number to do? How long 
is the bench to be free to play off the always du- 
bious principle of ‘freedom of contract’ against 
the manifest and imperative principle of ‘‘the gen- 
eral welfare,’’ to the destruction pl forms of 
just protection of the men, women and children 
engaged in industry? Until these questions are 
answered authoritatively, once and for all, organ- 
ized labor will be the prey of combined enemies 
having as instruments shrewd counsel under fee 
and as legal agencies courts who place in the way 
of labor whatever barriers can be formed out of the 
vestiges of the legal compulsion which held sway 
when labor was hardly above the status of serfdom. 

For the wage worker to hold that courts are 
fallible, and to keep the fact well forward in con- 
tending for what he regards as his rights, so far 
from manifesting disrespect, is merely acting upon 
what has been taught him by the State in estab- 
lishing a system of checks in the hierarchy of 
courts as well as by the constantly differing opin- 
ions of judges themselves. The gradations of 
courts, the higher possessing revisionary powers 
over the lower, result in exhibiting error in a large 
percentage of the lower courts’ decisions, or at 
least differences in the practical effect of their 
conclusions as compared with those of the courts 
above them. Majority rule on a divided bench in- 
dicates fallibility in one of the parties to the divi- 
sion, and in the course of a session of a court of 
several members each may find himself in the 
minority on one or more decisions, in which case 
he is entitled to regard the majority as fallible. 
To organized labor, bringing to the courts questions 
springing from modernized industry, the judges 
have furnished continual illustrations of inadapt- 
ability either to one another’s views or to prevailing 
public opinion. Their decisions on these questions 
have also shown their tendencies as Gisputants 
to place an emphasis on either one or the other 
amid conflicting principles. . . 

On the likelihood ot judges varying in their 
views of elementary legal principles, one or the 
other of which by this time ought to be an estab- 
lished basis of our public policy, the judicial 




















course on the New York ten-hour bakery act is 
witness. By a vote of four to three, the State Court 
of Appeals held that the statute was a proper exer- 
cise of the police powerand therefore constitutional. 
But in the United States Supreme Court five judges 
to four held the law to be unconstitutional on the 
ground that it attempted an arbitrary interference 
with the freedom of contract. 

The gist of the lesson to the wage-earner in these 
various decisions is that the principles of the law 
which may be invoked in regard tosuch statutes 
are but few and easily understood, while each is 
an instrument to be grasped and employed with a 
desired effect by interested litigants. . . . 
The wage-earner may pertinently call attention 
to the fact, recorded in Bigelow’s ‘‘Overruled 
Cases,’’ that as far back as 1873 the appellate 
courts bad overruled nearly ten thousand of their 
own decisions. Yet he could still respect the courts, 
accordingly. .. . 

When a labor official, defending as in duty 
bound the rights of the members of his organiza- 
tion as citizens, makes the declaration that if a 
court should enjoin him from doing something he 
had a legal, constitutional, and moral right to do, 
he would violate the injunction, he is actually up- 
holding the law and showing his regard for what 
is to be the final action of the higher courts. When 
he declares before the country that he will utter 
his deliberate and conscientious thought, through 
speech or in print, he is positive he is within his 
constitutional right. He has legal opinions in for- 
tifying numbers to the effect that no court can for- 
bid his uttering his thoughts, though naturally he 
expects to abide by the consequences of his speak- 
ing or publishing in so doing. He pits his concep- 
tion of a fundamental social principle against that 
of the lower courts, confident in the judgment 
of the higher courts, and certain that the judgment 
of time will be on his side. 

Organized labor asks this country today to lay 
down the limitations of the courts in the matter of 
injunctions in labor disputes. It wishes to know 
where it stands with regard to points continually 
coming up in judicial injunctions. It wants to get 
rid of the burden of going up again and again to 
the higher courts to have inhibitions eliminated 
from injunctions that have been repeatedly ad- 
judged as beyond the powers of courts to issue. 


THE CHURCH. 


A visitor may sit in the gallery watching the 
proceedings during the entire ten days’ session 
of a convention of the American Federation of 
Labor without hearing a singie reference by a 
delegate to any alleged conflict between trade 
unionism and the church, He may meantime look 
over the trade union periodicals and other publica- 
tions plentifully at hand and be unable to find in 
them any sign of sucha conflict. In mingling with 
the delegates about the meeting hall. in the hotels, 
and at the social events that are a feature of con- 
vention times, he will hear little orany mention of 
the church, one way orthe other. Only incidentally 
and without significant import will he hear any 
delegate spoken of as Protestant or Catholic, Jew 
or Gentile. The matter of a delegate’s faith or un- 
faith stands neither to his credit nor discredit, so 
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long as he himself does not put it forward to make 
it a fitting subject for remarks. All this helps to 
lead to the conclusion that the institution of trade 
unionism, in America, has no antagonism to the 
institution of the church. 

This is one of the considerable points of differ- 
ence between the working class movement of this 
country and that of Continental Europe. Indeed, 
Great Britain itself is not wholly without a church 
question in the labor movement. Of recent times 
there has been annuallysomething of a debate inthe 
British Trades Union Congress over the resolution 
favoring a system of ‘free and secular’’ schools. 
On the Continent, where the strength of the work- 
ing-class movement in its beginnings was developed 
in radical political organizations, the church, 
whether with or without justification, was usually 
counted as among the obstacles to the development 
of that movement. Wherever State and church 
were blended, the church came under the denuncia- 
tions of the rebellious democracy whose demands 
included a separation of these two social institu- 
tions as a necessary step toward abolishing the 
privileges of the nobility and of the other elements 
of aristocracy. Today Germany has its ‘‘Christian”’ 
trade unions, of which there are more than 350,000 
members. These are not directly associated with 
the unions affiliated with the General Federation, 
which includes more than 2,000,000 members, 
many of whom are, of course, Christians individu- 
ally. Only recently have these two national organ- 
izations been able on occasions to act in harmony, 
the ‘‘Christian’’ unionists being formerly regarded 
by the others as non-progressive, if not positively 
reactionary. The American trade union delegate 
toan international meeting in Continental countries 
hears debates on questions of church and State, 
church and trade unionism, church and the free- 
thinking individual, for which we have no occa- 
sion in America. This is one of many circumstances 
which serve to set apart the labor question, and the 
labor movement, of this country from Old World 
social problems. 

The appearance of a Catholic priest or of a 
Protestant minister to deliver a prayer or an ad- 
dress on the platform of one of the unions repre- 
sented in the General Federation of Germany 
would be of unusual significance. It would mean 
either that the clergyman himself was venturing 
beyond the sphere of his duties as recognized by 
his church, or that the church was bent on taking 
a step in advance of the position it has customa- 
rily occupied, or that the union was acquiring the 
American spirit of tolerance to all religions or in- 
difference to religious controversies. What is said 
of Germany is to an extent the case in France, 
Italy, Austria, and indeed most Continental 
countries. 

To the European visitor, church delegates sit- 
ting on our trade union convention platforms, 
each having his opportunity in turn to make an 
address to the delegates, is a matter not easily 
understood. A Frenchman, an investigator repre- 
senting a prominent sociological society of Paris, 
on seeing one of our trade union conventions 
opened with prayer, turned to an American com- 
panion beside him and exclaimed, ‘‘I had no idea 
that American workingmen were so deeply reli- 
gious!’’ He had caught the notion—from what he 
saw with his own eyes and which therefore must 
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be a fact !—that since our convention was initiated 
with a religious ceremony our members were 
united and determined to show themselves to the 
world as defenders of religious faith. An illustra- 
tion, here, of the point that an observer, to see 
facts as they are, must be equipped with a knowl- 
edge of other facts relating to those which he 
witnesses. No matter what their faith, people in 
America accept the opening prayer as one of the 
traditional features of the program for public 
gatherings. The prayer may be made by a min- 
ister, a priest, or a rabbi, and while it is an evi- 
dence of ageneral respect for all religions, it does 
not signify a declaration for or against any politi- 
cal party, or ecclesiastic system, or social reform 
or revolution. It usually stirs no partisan or sec- 
tarian feeling. ; 


THE TRUSTS. 


The trade unionist has his own special problems 
with regard to the trusts. To a degree he is natu- 
rally interested with all other citizens in watching 
the steps being taken by the Government with the 
avowed aim of dissolving them. As a consumer he 
has reason to study their effects on prices. As an 
investor, though not deeply concerned in trusts 
personally, he is aware of the bad effects on busi- 
ness caused by uncertainty as to their legality, 
their future, and the financial fate of their share- 
hol:lers. As a fairly intelligent man of the Twen- 
tieth Century, he can have no deep set aversion to 
that phase of the trust which relates to increased 
efficiency through improved forms of organization, 
or of management in buying and selling, or 
through adopting the latest machinery and the 
cheapest methods of transportation, for these fea- 
tures of production, as developed to their highest 
plane, are without doubt destined to be character- 
istic of the final order of society. But whatever his 
other relation to it may be, it is as a trade unionist 
that certain particular results of the trust problem 
affect him directly. One of these results has been 
that the trade union, of all the ‘‘combinations’’ of 
the day, was the first to be brought to account 
under the Sherman act, once popular with reform- 
ers and intended by the Government to be the in- 
strument for curbing the real trusts. Another has 
been the temporary weakening of several national 
trade unions through systematic machinations of 
the trusts on a scale not possible to any but multi- 
millionaire organizations. 

The course of the series of events relating to the 
Sherman anti-trust act which ended in the con- 
viction of trade unionists as the only malefactors 
under its operations up to nearly two decades after 
its passage, would serve to confirm the cynical ob- 
servation that under the law might makes right 
and that no matter whom a statute is aimed at, the 
laboring man is sure to be the one it strikes. 

In the twenty years since the law was passed, 
the trusts of manufacturers and business men have 
developed in this country as never before. Not un- 
til within the last few months has the Sherman 
act seriously inconvenienced any of them, Even 
now, as matters stand, none of the trust makers, 
as such, have gone to jail, Their punishment 
through the law has not destroyed their real pow- 
ers of centralization, the source of their strength. 
The worst that is happening to any of the big com- 
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binations is ‘‘a readjustment of organization to 
conform to recent interpretations of the Sherman 
law,’’ or “‘a separation, through legal forms, of the 
offending corporation into its constituent parts.’’ 
This, while public assurance is piven by an attor- 
ney of national reputation, who is a trust expert, 
that “the most effective of all temporary price 
arrangements’’ are reached ‘‘by barely more than 
a word or a sign’’ and are known as “‘gentlemen’s 
agreements.’’ Those newspapers which are com- 
monly regarded as representative of big business 
refer with mock respect to the Sherman statute 
when speaking of the dissolution of several of the 
trusts now taking place under its menace. The 
form of enforcing a law is there; substance in the 
economic changes effected is lacking. 

But toward labor organizations precedents have 
been established under the Sherman law which 
threaten to render it a weapon for their serious in- 
jury, unless new legislation comes to their aid. 
They are not in the business of production—buying 
and selling materials, managing corporations, is 
suing stock, and getting charters from the Govern- 
ment. In no respect can they promote trade or 
restrain trade in the sense commonly applicable to 
trusts. An accurate discrimination in the employ- 
ment of the term ‘‘combination,’’ with its many- 
phased meanings, has prompted the British gov- 
ernment to exempt explicitly the labor unions of 
the United Kingdom from the provisions of its law 
against combinations, an example followed by 
Canada in its act to control and regulate those of 
that country. But a bill before our Congress to the 
same effect halts. Meantime, the power of our 
courts is invoked to hamper the trade unions. 
The United States Supreme Court has decided that 
a refusal by organized workmen to buy a particu- 
lar firm’s goods is a restraint of trade as contem- 
plated by the Sherman law. . . . Only trade union- 
ists have been hurtfully penalized under the act, 
notwithstanding the obvious fact that the trade 
union has none of the characteristics essential to a 
trust—if the word is to bear a specific meaning. 
The trade union has not even papers of incorpora- 
tion. It holds no franchise or charter issued by a 
legislature. It possesses no legal privilege. It is 
protected by no tariff. It can not raise or lower 
prices of commodities, sell stocks in Wall street, 
advertise goods or bleed consumers. Its ‘‘monopoly 
of labor’ is true only as it is true that an indi- 
vidual has a monopoly of his own body, and of 
his own labor, when heis free. The trade union’s 
mission is protective—of the poor, of the weaker 
ones in the economic struggle, of the men who 
have little more than their own labor and find the 
possessors of the wealth of the world in so many re- 
spects their masters, of the women tortured and 
often stricken through long hours and heavy 
burdens in the factory or business mart while their 
first place is in the home, of the children stunted 
in physical, moral, and mental growth through 
racking labor in their tender years. The trade 
union! Center of hope for millions, theater of 
countless and endless acts of generosity; incul- 
cator of the basic social virtues of courage, broth- 
erhood, and self-sacrifice; school, assimilator, 
inspirer of the penniless immigrant, that common 
object of plunder; medium for genuine charity, 
uplifter to poverty, a positive help to humanity! 
The labor union—the one black, foul, criminal 
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trust whose members deserve the stigma of a pub- 
lic disgrace, a sentence to imprisonment in jail! 

There is not another country on the face of the 
earth that has adopted the principle of the Sher- 
man law. There is not another country that has 
in all its code such a law to be used against the 
trade unions. There is not another country in 
which the real trusts have been able to carry on a 
campaign of displacement of union men with the 
assistance of laws professedly designed for the 
protection of labor. There is not another coun- 
try whose captains of industry have employed 
foreign laborers by the million to break down the 
standards of living among its own people. 

The steel trust, the tobacco trust, the flour trust, 
the beef trust, the leather trust, the anthracite 
coal trust—do they today pay the American 
standard of wages to more than 20 per cent of 
their laborers? The farce of the contract labor 
law is seen in their hosts of immigrant employes. 
For many years it has not been worth while for 
the managers of any large industry to send abroad 


openly to make contracts with intending immi- 
ts. The necessary trick is simple. A few labor- 
ers in theiremploy can on instigation summon by 
letter to this country all thre Wwboerers. of their home 
villages or communes who are disposed to emi- 
grate, an intimation as to where work may be 
found being sufficient. Or, the padroues and so- 
called intelligence bureaus of the larger cities, 
New York principally, are in position to import 
and distribute gangs of almost any number of men 
to any part of America. On these sources of com- 
mon labor the trusts have drawn while pursuing a 
lan on a comprehensive scope for cutting wages, 
or maintaining the twelve-hour shift, for depriving 
their workmen of the rights and powers exercised 
through the trade union. Toward the union, and 
consequently toward American labor and the 
European labor most nearly its equal in education 
and independent character, the trusts have applied 
the principle, carried out in their transactions in 
other respects, of buying in the cheapest markets 
and eliminating opposition. . . . 





Changes of Wages and Hours in Germany. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


labor compiled by the ‘‘General Commission 

of Trade Unions of Germany’’ sincé 1905 
make it possible to appreciate, to some extent, the 
achievements of organized labor in this country. 
Yet it must be kept in mind that those figures are 
not a full record of trade union success, because 
other improvements of labor conditions—which 
can not be demonstrated by the statistical method 
—have been obtained in consequence of organized 
effort. 

A large number of wage-earners secured in- 
creases of wages and reductions of hours of labor 
during the years 1905-1907, a period of unusual 
business activity. In 1908 and 1909, however, the 
general industrial situation was unfavorable to 
obtaining betterments of the conditions of employ- 
ment. The trade depression which began toward 
the end of 1907 lasted well into 1909, and a con- 
siderable over-supply of labor existed. Thus it is 
only natural that the number of workmen partici- 
pating in trade movements was smaller, and that 
the amounts of increases of wages and reductions 
in hours of work were less than in the preceding 
three years. But in 1910, when manufacture was 
on a colossal scale again and employment was 
much better than in 1908 and 1909, the number of 
wage-earners partaking in advances of wages and 
reductions of hours was largest. 

The net effect of all the changes in wages re- 
ported in 1910 was an increase of 1,813,358 marks 
per week in the wages of 829,376 work-people. Of 
these, 827,627 received an increase of 1,815,537 
marks per week, and only 1,749 sustained a de- 
crease of 2,179 marks per week—the mark being 
worth about 24 cents. 


G ‘ittor comp of changes in wages and hours of 


The increases of wages in each of the principal 
groups of trades are shown in the following table: 


| 


Total 
amount of 
increase 
per week. 


Number | 
Groups of Trades. of persons| 
affected. 


Average amount 
of increase per 
person per wk 


| 


Marks 

Building trades........ 396,489 | 1,100,543 
Metal trades 125, 560 171,099 
Printing and kindred 

trades 10,332 15.185 
Woodworking trades 96,114 | 178,210 
Foodanddrinktrades 42,504 | 72,014 
Clothing and textile 

66,541 | 113,630 

Transport and retail 

Ee 41,213 | 87,523 
Other trades 66,816 | 107,112 

The increases in the building trades accounted 
for a large proportion of the total number of work- 
people affected and a!so of the total amount of in- 
creases of wages. Of the total number of work-peo- 
ple whose wages were increased in 1910, 48 per cent 
were employed in the building traces, the amount 
of their increase forming 61 per cent of the total 
amount, 

The improvements were secured mainly in con- 
sequence of the great lockout declared by the em- 
ployers after unsuccessful negotiations. The lockout 
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lasted seven weeks in all and ended on June 15 
with a compromise. The employers received finan- 
cial aid from several great employers’ associations; 
for instance, the ‘‘Centralverband Deutscher In- 
dustrieller,’’ said to have placed 5,000,000 marks 
at their disposal. In spite of this, the men obtained 
an immediate advance of 2 pfennigs per hour to 
be increased later by a further advance of 4 
pfennigs and 2 pfennigs, respectively. They were 
also granted shorter working hours, so that the 
working:lay now varies, according to locality, be- 
tween 9% and 10% hours, with a further reduction 
as from April, 1912, to 10 hours. A certain discre- 
tion was left to local bodies for the settlement of 
further local differences. 

As in previous years, increases of wages were 
obtained in many cases without resorting to a 
strike or lockout. Organized labor always upholds 
the principle that it is much better for all con- 
cerned if-improvements can be secured by peace- 
ful methods. 

In the following table the work-people whose 
increases in wages were arranged without disputes 
causing stoppage of work during the last six years 
are distinguished from those in which case the 
change was preceded by a stoppage: 


Work-people affected by increases of 
wages arranged. 
Year. 
After stoppage 
of work. 


Without stoppage 
of work. 


No. Perct. N Perct. 
«RR oe 279,493 71.3 112 653 28.7 
RE 491 878 761 154,253 23.9 
GEE Naseedesedecese 370,214 78 0 104,490 22.0 
kisinmideurens 207 ,631 7.7 29,010 12.3 
PS cabknheeienwan 178,071 732 65,329 26.8 
Pe sccieruseceses 438,649 53.0 47.0 


388,978 





Even in 1910, when the great lockouts in the 
building and shipbuilding trades occurred, the 
majority of workmen obtained increases of wages 
without cessation of work. 

The recorded changes in the hours of labor do 
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not include temporary alterations in the working 
hours, owing to changes in the state of trade, or 
regularly recurring seasonal alterations, as in the 
building trades. The changes of hours reported 
in 1910 affected 345 684 wage-earners, of whom 
344,570 had their aggregate working time de- 
creased by 756,564 hours per week, and 1,114 had 
their working time increased by 2,517 hours per 
week. The net effect of all the changes was thus 
a reduction of 754,047 hours in the weekly work- 
ing time of the persons affected. Of the total 
number affected by reductions in the hours of 
labor, 93,735 were employed in the building trades, 
97,723 in the metal trades, 6,899 in the printing 
and kindred trades, 54,129 in the woodworking 
trades, 24,257 in the food and drink trades, 
34,377 in the clothing and textile trades, 16,014 in 
the transport and retail trades, and 19,862 in other 
trades. 

In the next table the total number of wage- 
earners whose hours were reduced is shown for 
each of the last six years, together with the 
amount of the reduction in hours per week: 


Number of 


on Average re- 
Total amount | g g 


uction per 


Year. yersons ) i " > 

aected, | per week. | Person per 

Hours. Hours. 
en 183,658 686, 137 3%4 
ae 337,441 1,238,725 33% 
i 254,695 900,739 3% 

a 59,324 183.751 3 

ID ivcaivenetienss 66,794 215,813 3% 
ee 344,570 756,564 2 


The extent of the reduction of working hours 
varied considerably in the different years, but even 
in the period of industrial depression, 1908 to 1909, 
the success was a remarkable one. 

The large majority of the wage-earners benefited 
by organized effort were trade union members; but, 
to a certain extent, non-union men share in the 
advantages gained without having contributed to 
secure them. 


Municn#, November, 19/1. 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


Lonpon, November, 7911. 
LOWING records continue to come from all 
G over the United Kingdom with regard to 
the general solidifying of the ranks of 
labor. The Society of Amalgamated Toolmakers 
reports a membership of 5,727 as against 4,360 a 
year ago, a very satisfactory increase of 1,367 in 
twelve months. The reserve funds are now $117, 500 
as against $87,500 a year ago. Five hundred new 
members joined in August and September. The 
Associated Iron Molders of Scotland reports an 
increase in membership, which now exceeds 8,000. 
The monthly income is $11,360 as against an out- 
lay of about $750 less. This union is finding its 
superannuation payments a rapidly increasing 
charge. The United Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders reports a membership of nearly 
60,000, the monthly increase being now between 
400 and 500. The latest report gives an account of 
the life of the famous trade union leader, Robert 
Knight, who for twenty-nine years was the Boiler- 
makers’ General Secretary. As an organizer Knight 
was agenius. Hefound boilermakers adisorganized, 
badly-used, and poorly-paid class of workmen. 
He unionized them and by his efforts raised them 
almost to the rank of a profession, with higher 
wages, shorter hours and altogether vastly improved 
conditions of labor. The Associated Blacksmiths 
and Iron Workers’ Society also reports satisfactory 
increases of membership. In convention with the 
London Ship Repairers’ Association a minimum 
wage of $11.25 per week has been conceded, which 
means an advance of from 75 cents to $1.25 per 
week, Five per cent has also been added to piece 
rates in the shipyards. At the same time the Ship- 
wrights’ Provident Union of London has, in conven- 
tion with its employers, secured the raising of the 
trade union rate of pay for shipwrights in the 
London district from $11.25 to $12.25 per week, 
with forty-eight hours per week the standard. 
Harland & Wolff, one of the biggest shipbuilding 
firms in this country, have raised the wages of 
their shipjoiners engaged on refrigerating work 
on meat and fruit carrying vessels by about 25 
cents per week on the average. The Great Western 
Railway Company has surprised the public here 
generally by the announcement that it is contem- 
plating a revision of its scale of wages to operate 
in favor of the men as the best means of avoiding 
trouble and making the men contented. 

The Steam Engine Makers’ Society, reporting 
substantial improvements in trade and member- 
ship, advocates the inculcation of trade union 
principles that stand for stability and progress in 
every-day life, trade, and industry. It denounces 
syndicalism. In its latest report the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
contains a manifesto to the effect that the Execu- 
tive Committee desired to disassociate themselves 
from sympathetic and syndicalist strikes. A dis- 
tinctly contrary view is held by other equally im- 
portant unions. 

Growing support is being given tothe scheme 
for a daily trade union paper in this country. 
Representative of the support are the invest- 
ments of $5,000 each by the British steel smelt- 





ers and the boilermakers. The Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants proposes to invest 
$12,500. Other unions are following suit with va- 
rious promised amounts. The title is to be the 
Daily Citizen. It will probably be published in 
Manchester, not London. 

The annual convention of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants closed October 6. 
One of the closing sessions was held in private to 
discuss the Irish railway strike, and it was an- 
nounced that regret had been expressed that the 
railway men on two of the leading Irish systems 
had failed to respond to the call of their executive 
committee. This failure to loyally support the 
union, after the union’s support had been espe- 
cially asked for, was responsible for the failure of 
the Irish railway men to obtain just terms of set- 
tlement and has resulted further in numbers of 
loyal members being victimized. The Irish rail- 
way companies, however, agreed to consider the 
wages question when members have settled down. 
A resolution in favor of the eight-hour bill for 
railway servants which Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment Hudson has in hand was unanimously 
carried. 

A fine old type of trade union leader has passed 
away with the death of Henry Broadhurst at the 
age of 71, Broadhurst, originally a stonemason, 
was one of the first workingmen to enter Parlia- 
ment in the old days and was the first workingman 
to have a seat on the Treasury bench. Years ago, 
when King Edward VII was Prince of Wales, he 
and Broadhurst were members sitting side by side 
on the Royal Commission on the housing of the 
working classes. His stonemason’s tools are pre- 
served as an interesting relic in the House of 
Commons. 

The British General Federation of Trade Unions 
has issued its forty-ninth quarterly report. This 
covers one of the greatest strike periods ever 
recorded in the industrial history of this country. 
No fewer than 211 disputes occurred involving 
claims on the federation, the total benefits paid 
during the quarter amounting to nearly $35,000. 

The Railway Commission has furnished a report 
strongly supporting conciliation and only giving a 
modified recognition to the railway unions, if any 
at all. Amongst the railway workers grave discon- 
tent exists at the results of this commission, from 
which so much was expected, and whose forma- 
tion was the signal for the closing down of the 
great national railway strike; and already another 
railway strike is talked of. 

The newest move of the British Government to- 
wards enforcing conciliation in labor disputes is 
the formation of the Industrial Council, whose 
object is to establish a permanent tribunal by 
which conciliation may be brought to bear upon 
trade disputes. It is quite true that the Board of 
Trade maintains there will be no compulsion in 
either employers or workmen to submit their case 
to the council or toaccept its advice and decisions. 
At the same time the council is regarded with 
grave suspicion among trade unionists, although 
some members of unions have accepted seats 
upon it. 
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A. F. of L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING. 


[The following is an abstract of the minutes of the 
Executive Council meeting. It contains decisions only 
on some of the most important matters coming before 
the meeting.] 

WASHINGTON, D.C., October 16-21, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 10 o’clock, Monday, Octo- 
ber 16. Present: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, 
Huber, Valentine, Hayes, Alpine, Perham, Lennon, 
and Morrison. 

The charter application of the Sign and Bulletin 
Board Hangers’ Union of Chicago, I1l., was denied un- 
til such time as an agreement is reached between the 
organizations in interest relative to jurisdiction. 





On the application of the Ceramic, Mosaic, and En- 
caustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International Union 
for jurisdiction over marble, mosaic, and kindred 
work, Secretary Morrison was directed to notify the 
local unions of marble and mosaic workers of the ap- 
plication and ascertain whether they are willing to 
join the international union. 


The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths ap- 
plied for jurisdiction over chainmakers, protest 
against which is entered by the Chainmakers’ Local of 
Hammond, Ind. It was decided that unless the matter 
is adjusted in the meantime the local be advised to 
send a representative to the next meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Counicil at headquarters to meet a represen- 
tative of the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths for the purpose of reaching an agreement. 


m 

The application of the International Brotherhood oft ic 
Stationary Firemen for jurisdiction over Schoolhousd!" 
Custodians’ Union of Springfield, Mass., was denied} 


On the appeal of Typographical Union, No. 2296, fron 
the action of the Vancouver, British Columbia, Trade 
and Labor Council, declaring the Vancouver Dail 
Province unfair to organized labor, the appeal bein 
based on the grounds thatthe paper is thorough! 
union in its mechanical departments and carries th 
label of the Allied Printing Trades Council, on motiog!™ 
it was decided that the following decision of the E. C. Kt 
rendered at the June, 1908, meeting, be reaffirmed andsh 
both parties notified to this effect: 

“Resolved, That all central bodies, State Federations 
and directly affiliated local unions shall be required, Bu 
before declaring or indorsing as unfair any person A. 
firm or corporation, to submit the dispute to the EK. Cj de 
of the American Federation of Labor for investigation m 
and adjustment.” in 

ialiaatiad ad 

On the protest of the Molders’ Local Union, No. 107) th 
Auburn, N. Y., against the election of the delegatd bl 
from the Theatrical Stage Employes’ Union as Busijso 
ness Agent of the Auburn central body on the ground g Co 
that he is alsoa member of the unaffiliated union of wl 
electrical workers, it was decided that Secretary Mor} 
rison advise the molders’ local that inasmuch as th¢ 
delegate in question represents the Theatrical Stag pl 
Employes’ Union in the central body he is eligible t pF! 


( 
r of 


th 
it 


( 
" 


be elected as business agent. 
On the communication from the Tri-City Labor ~. 


Congress, Lyons, lowa, requesting that the advisabilit 
of forming a State Federation of Labor in Iowa, aftil}) 
iated to the A. F. of L. be considered, it was move [25 
and adopted that the matter be laid over and an“ 
organizer be requested to visit Iowa and ascertain thd 
extent of the sentiment in favor of the organizing of 4 


State branch, to be affiliated to the A. F. of L. ene 


gil 
On the communication from the Federated Traded tg 
Council of Sacramento, Cal., inclosing copy of a lette to 
from Secretary-Treasurer Thomas E. Burke, of thd 5 
United Association of Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters} 
to the Plumbers’ Local Union, No. 447,of Sacramento,in 3 
which the question is raised in regard to the decision an 
rendered by the E.C.at the January, 1911, meeting) ju: 
relative to the jurisdiction of gas workers, the decij Ed 
sion of the Council stating that the work of the Ga 
Workers’ Local of Sacramento consists of laying of 4 
mains and setting of meters and connections thereof] mn¢z 
the plumbers maintaining that the gas worker yo 
should only run the main inside of the walls and theif fac 
work stop there, it was decided that the decision if 
question rendered by the E. C. be amended to read ay ¢ 
follows: ° 
“Resolved, That all work relating to connection o 
detaching of gas stoves, ranges, gas logs, heaters, and *~ 
appliances be considered as the work of the member 
of Local Union, No. 447, of United Association, and tht 1 
Gas Workers’ Union, No. 12869, of Sacramento, Cal., bi gr¢ 
advised to this effect. Such members of Local No, 19) 
12369 Who may be engaged in the installation of thd ta 
work hereindescribed and whocan qualifyas toability “ 
as gasfitters may be admitted to Local Union, No. 447] be 
Work of Local No.12369 shall consist of laying of mains.’ to 
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| bot 
Secretary Morrison was authorized to send a brief tiv 
indorsement to the Free Home for Consumptives iu ani 
the city of Boston. gai 
Ir 

The application of the Brotherhood Welfare / 

ciation for the indorsement of their resolutic 

currency reform was denied. tn 
al 
The communication from Wm. F. Yates, Preside my 
of the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Assoc. ra 


tion relative to the question of the affiliation of thei the 
body with the A. F. of L. was taken up. President Ju! 
Yates stated in his letter that there was a possibility, inc 
of a majority of their membership voting in favor o! lin 
affiliation with the A. F. of L. if absolute autonomy Z&t 
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jurisdiction over licensed marine engineers 
were assured. He called attention to the jurisdiction 
claims of the steam engineers and licensed tugmen 
and asked for information regarding same in connec- 
tion with the proposition of their affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. The matter was referred to President 
jompers to make an effort to bring about an adjust- 
iment relative to jurisdiction claims between the Na- 
tional Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, the 
International Union of Steam Engineers and the 
sicensed Tugmen’s Protective Association, affiliated 
with the International Longshoremen’s Association. 


land 











hood of 
ol house 
denied) 





a ees On the communication from F. A. Irwin, Secretary 
: » lof the United Trades and Labor Council of Pittsburg, 
Kans., asking for the consent of the A. F. of L. for 
the machinists’ helpers to join the System Federation, 
Tit decided that Secretary Morrison notify them to 
aR make application to the chairman of the Railroad 
e E.C. Employes’ De par tment of the A. F. of L. for member- 


ved and Ship. 


rations) On the matter of the resolution of the New York 
quired, Building Trades Council requesting the E. C.of the 
pe rson| A. F. of L. and of the Building Trades Ceuncil to en- 
he K. (|) deavor to see that wages in navy yardsand on Govern- 
igation ment Bed dhe be adjusted to conform to the prevail- 
ing rate, it was decided that Secretary Morrison 
advise the New York Building Trades Council in reply 
that the officers of the A. F. of L. have given all possi- 
le legate ble assistance along this line and will continue to do 
as Busijso; and, further, that the New York Building Trades 
rroundg Council be requested to specify the particular cases to 
nion of which its resolution refers. 

ry Mor} 

‘as the On the 


No. 107 





communication from the Cigarmakers’ 


1 Stag pinion, No. 315, of St. Cloud, Minn., on behalf of the 
gible t)Flour and Cereal Mill Workers, proposing that ar- 
rangements be made for the “printing of the A. F. of 

L. label on flour sacks,” it was ordered that reply be 

Labor forwarded to the cigarmakers’ local in the name of 


the E. C., reiterating previous action on propositions 
va, affils' of the same character which have been disapproved 
a, ali’ py the A. F. of L. (Inability to control the use or mis- 
move f° 

use of label.) 


sabilit.) 


and al 
ain thd 
ing of 4 





On the request of the Switchmen’s Union for indorse- 
ment of bill H. R. 13911, providing that switching en- 
gines shall be manned with a full crew of competent 
Traded © MPloyes, it was decided that the matter be referred 
a lette Jto the Railroad Employes’ Department and its advice 

of thd secured upon same. 

Fitters 

ento,in Mr. 
lecisionand outlined the character 
eeting| just issued by the Bureau of 





Charles H. Winslow appeared before the E.C. 
r, scope, ete., of the report 
Labor on Industrial 


he decid Education. 
the Ga a 
ying of The agreements submitted by the United Neck wear- 


11016, and Joint Council of New 
contractors and manu- 
were indorsed. 


hereof] makers’ 
vorker$ York 
id thei 

ision il 
read ay 


Union, No. 
City, drawn up for 
facturers in the neckwear industry, 





y Morrison submitted a financial report for 
It will be submitted to the Atlanta Con- 


Secretary 
the year. 





tion 7 ee : “ 

rs, and vention in amplified form. 

ember 

nd the The charges of the lithographers against the litho- 
Cal.,b graphic pressfeeders were considered at the June, 


cal No, 1910, meeting of the E. C. and the following action was 
of thd taken: 
ability “It was moved and adopted that the whole matter 
No. 447) be referred to Secretary Morrison and Hugh Frayne 
mains.’ to arrange a conference with the representatives of 
|} both organizations, to bring about a settlement.” 
brief Two conferences were held between the representa- 
a brief tives of the two organizations on September 14, 1910, 
ives ill and December 2, 1910, respectively. with former Or- 
vanizer Frayne in attendance. Organizer Frayne 
rnished the following report: 
a J After reviewing the evidence carefully, assubmitted 


ic te committees representing both organizations, I 
sum Convinced that it is impossible for these. two or- 
anizations. who depend so much upon each other, to 

eside ‘void a jurisdiction clash, and there is absolutely no 

.Ssoc, yay to prevent trouble of this character so long as 


of thei there are two separate international unions who claim 
asident, Jurisdiction over the same class of work in the same 
sibility, industry. In my opinion there is no way by which a 
avor oc} line of demarkation can be drawn whereby one organi- 
chnomy 2#tion will not encroach upon the territory now claimed 
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by the other, and the only solution of this controversy 
would be an amalgamation of both international 
unions into one body along the lines of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
America. 

“I would recommend that the President of the A. F. of 
L., ora representative whom he may select, call a con- 
ference of representatives of both international unions, 
at which time a new constitution be drawn up, cover- 
ing the jurisdiction of both of the present organiza- 
tions, giving to each branch of the industry the proper 
protection in its respective lines of work, with full 
rights and privileges to all, irrespective of what par- 
ticular branch of the lithographic industry they may 
be employed in. 

“T would further recommend that efforts be made 
to bring in the following branches of the lithographic 
trades, so that all might be under one head and govy- 
erning body: the Lithographic Poster Artists, Poster 
Artists’ Association of America, the Lithographic 
Artists, Engravers and Designers’ League. These or- 
ganizations belong to the lithographic industry, and 
while they are organized they are independent bodies 
with no affiliation with the A. F. of L. or its national 
or international unions.” 





Resolution No. 19 0f the St. Louis Convention, pro- 
viding that the A. F.of L. give every assistance to the 
members of the Western Federation of Miners in their 
struggle with the Homestake Mining Company of 
Lead, S. Dak., was taken up. Organizer Wyatt, of 
New York City, is endeavoring to learn the name of 
the stockholdersof the Homestake Mining Company, 
and to ascertain when they would hold a meeting, 
with a view to finding out whether there would be 
any probability of a representative of the A. F. of L. 
being accorded a hearing. It was decided that action 
on the matter be deferred until Organizer Wyatt's 
investigation in New York City is concluded. 

On the protest of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers against the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Central Trades and Labor Union expelling from 
membership Electrical Workers’ Local Union No. 1, 
on account of a dispute with the Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ local relative to jurisdiction over moving 
picture machine operators, it was decided that the 
central body be notified that both organizations 
should be allowed to maintain their representation, 
in accordance with the constitution of the A. F. of L.. 
and that an effort be made to have both organizations 
arrange fora conference looking toward adjusting the 
differences. 





On the matter of the revision of the constitution of 
the A. F. of L. it was decided that action be deferred 
and the committee of resident members be requested 
to report at a later meeting. 





On the application of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners for the indorsement of the 
union label adopted by that organization, it was de- 
cided that such indorsement would be duplication of 
labels in the trade and that the application be denied. 


On the matter of the overtures of the Brotherhood 
of Butcher Workmen relative to the affiliation of that 
body with the A. F. of L., it was moved and adopted 
that their application for charter be denied and the 
matter be referred tothe Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen. 

On the charter application of the Loom Fixers’ Na- 
tional Union, which is protested by the United Textile 
Workers of America, it was moved and adopted that 
application be denied and telegram to this effect sent 
to the Textile Workers’ Convention, in session in New 
York City. 

On the matter of reorganizing the colored painters of 
Waycross, Ga., it was moved and adopted that it be re- 
ferred to the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 

-*aperhangers of America. 

On the proposition relative to organizing an inter- 
national union of colored switchmen, brakemen, and 
train porters, who are denied membership in the 
Switchmen’s Union and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, it was moved and adopted that action be 
deferred until the next meeting of the E. C., and that 
in the meantime President Gompers secure additional 
information in regard to the proposition. 
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On the letter from Olav Kringen, Christiania, Nor- 
way, proposing the publication of an international 
news letter, which will give information in regard to 
current events in the labor movement throughout the 
world, it was decided that inasmuch as the Interna- 
tional Secretariat proposes to furnish the news, action 
on proposition be deferred. 





Communication from President L. W. Page of the 
American Association for Highway Improvement re- 
ceived requesting President Gompers to deliver an 
address to their National Congress, which will meet in 
Richmond, Va., November 20-28; it was referred to 
President Gompers for suitable reply, the date of the 
congress preventing President Gompers’ attendance. 





’ 


On the wage scale of the Railway Shop Helpers 
Union, No. 13032, of Parsons, Kans., it was moved and 
adopted that the local union be requested to submit a 
copy of the former wage scale, and that the proposition 
be then resubmitted to the E.C 





The Button Workers’ Union, No. 12854, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, applied for continuation of strike benefits. 
Application approved. 





The report of the E.C. to be submitted to the Atlanta 
Convention was taken up and considered and tenta- 
tively approved. 





It was moved and adopted, inasmuch as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has appointed a 
committee to visit England, looking to preparing 
recommendations to simplify the process of trials in 
the United States, so that there will not be so much 
delay in equity proceedings, that our attorneys be 
asked if it would be advisable to submit a brief to the 
committee of the Supreme Court with such suggestions 
as to changes as may be deemed advisable. 





On motion President Gompers was appointed to act 
as representative of the A. F. of L. on the advisory 
board of the National C paservation Congress. 





A communication was received from men active in 
the cause for the amendment of the constitution of 
the proposed new State of New Mexico, asking for as- 
sistance in the work to secure the adoption of such an 
amendment. 

President Gompers was authorized to appoint sev- 
eral organizers to carry on the work in New Mexico. 
In addition to the volunteer organizers, he appointed 
Messrs. Robert P. Rubin of Salida, Colo.; L. A. Tan- 
quary of Pueblo, Colo., and John L. Lewis of Panama, 





A hearing was granted upon the charter application 
of the Foremen Blasters’ Union of New York city, 
Timothy D.Gleeson appearing in support of the appli- 
cation and Thomas J. Curtis, President of the Tunnel 
and Subway Constructors’ International Union, ap- 
pearing in support of the protest of his international 
body against the issuance of a charter to the Foremen 
Blasters by the A. F.of L. It was decided to refer to 
President Gompers the endeavor to have the Foremen 
Blasters’ Union amalgamate with the Tunnel and Sub- 
way Constructors’ International Union, and that the 
fee received with the application be returned to the 
applicants. 





It was decided that the question of the “Boy Scouts” 
organization be reported to the Atlanta Convention, 
with the recommendation that the subject-matter be 
referred to the E. C. to make investigation and 
report. 





On the matter of the controversy between the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America, it was moved and 
adopted that the E.C. report tothe Atlanta Conven- 
tion their inability to bring about an amalgamation 
of the two organizations, and request the convention 
for instructions as to what further action should be 
taken. 





It having been decided by the St. Louis Convention 
that the question of holding a convention of the In- 
ternational Secretariat in the United States be laid 
over until after the date and place had been fixed for 
the Panama Exposition, and same having now been 


decided for San Francisco in 1915, it was moved and 
adopted that the E. C. recommend to the Atlanta 
Convention that that convention take action on ine 
matter of holding a convention of the International 
Secretariat in the United States. 


It was decided that Secretary Morrison visit Atlanta 
for the purpose of making arrangements for conven- 
tion headquarters and accommodations for the 
delegates. 





A. Hayes gave arésumé of the differences exist- 
ing between the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
and the American Flint Glass Workers. He stated 
that a conference was held between representatives 
of the two organizations at Atlantic City, which re- 
sulted in the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That hereafter the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union agrees not to take control of any 
factory where bottles or fruit jars are generally made, 
and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association agrees not 
to take control of any factory where flint ware is 
generally made,and both the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation agree not to interfere in favor of any employer 
during times when either side is involved in disputes 
or controversies with any employer or manufacturer. 
Neither shall either side agree toa wage reduction or 


a change of rulesin order to obtain control of said . 


factory or factories during the season of 1911-1912." 

Mr. Hayes stated that the main issue in dispute, 
namely, jurisdiction over glass bottle factories, was 
not settled, the flints refusing to transfer those bottle 
factories now under their jurisdiction. It was further 
agreed thatanother conference should be held later in 
the season, when it is hoped that further progress 
will be made toward the final adjustment of the 
question. 





Judge Alton B. Parker, who was in the city for the 
purpose of appearing as counsel in the contempt case 
the following day (October 2), on invitation from the 
E. C., paid a visit during the morning session, where 
an interesting conference ensued. 





It was decided that the following should be the 
recommendation of the E.C. to the Atlanta Conven- 
tion on the matter of the request of the Building 
Trades Department of the A. F.of L. to revoke the 
charter of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and the International Association of Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters: 

“The two subjects brought to the attention of the 
E.C. from the Building Trades Department are not 
similar in any particular, excepting that both organ- 
izations were suspended by the Building Trades De- 
partment. 

“In the contention involving the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, it was an instance of 
jurisdictional dispute between two affiliated organiza- 
tions which, excepting inthis instance, had no other 
direct trade relationship, the one to the other, than 
one building trade has to other building trades. 

“The relationship of affiliated building trades to the 
A. F. of L. and departments are dual, and therefore in 
fundamental law, suspension of charters primarily 
rests with the A. F. of L. This, and the fact that in the 
A. F. of L. revocation of charters has not been con- 
sidered a cure for jurisdictional contentions, prompts 
our recommendation to this convention that the ap- 
plication of the Building Trades Department to revoke 
the charter of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners be not concurred in and, instead, thet the 
Building Trades Department be informed that for the 
above reasons, and in the interests of harmony, to re- 
instate the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners to full affiliation therein; and that all efforts 
and influence of the A. F. of L. and of the department 
should be applied to adjust the jurisdictional conten- 
tion in interest, thereby making for the best interests 
of the disputants and for the progress and solidarity 
of the labor movement. 

“In the instance of the contention affecting the pipe- 
fitting industry, the interests directly involved raise 
the following questions: 

“Sirst. Concentration of effort and efficiency in one 
general pipe-fitting organization, or— 

“Second. Segregation of certain portions of the in- 
dustry into separately managed and distinctly admin- 
istered associations. 

“In regard to the latter question, the segregated 
portion of the industry does not, and for many reasons 
can not, cover or comprehend in all parts of North 
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America, the position of the industry it essays to 
govern in largely populated cities and their immediate 
environments. 

“Therefore, in this instance, the E.C. holds that both 
for harmony and for practicability, the pipe-fitting 
trade should be represented in the A. F. of L., also in 
the Building Trades Department by one general asso- 
ciation of the pipe-fitting industry—the United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters, and 
Steamfitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada; 
and further recommend that the E. C. of the A. F. 
of L. be instructed, and the E.C. of the Building 
erg Department be requested to carry this into 
effect.” 





It was decided that the members of the E. C. should 
proceed to court in a body to listen to the arguments 
upon the Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison contempt 
case. 





On the proposition of the White Rats Actors’ Union, 
relative toa proposed series of benefits for organized 
labor one day in each year, it was resolved that the 
matter lay over until some time during the A. F. of L. 
convention, when a committee of the E.C. can havea 
conference with the White Rats Actors’ Union dele- 
gates. 





On the request of the marble workers for the officers 
of the A. F. of L. to lend such assistance as they could 
to bring about an adjustment of the controversy be- 
tween the members of the Marble Workers’ Union and 
the employers in New York City, it was resolved that 
the whole matter be referred to the Building Trades 
Department, with the suggestion that the Depart- 
ment call upon President Gompers for such informa- 
tion or assistance as they may believe essential to 
bring about an adjustment, and that Organizer Wyatt 
be requested over long distance telephone to be present 
to attend the meeting to be held that day. 





In pursuance to a telegraphic invitation the repre- 
sentatives of the electrical workers appeared and 
consulted, relative to the action taken by the joint 
committee of the conventions held at Rochester, N.Y. 
Messrs. Reid and Kelly for the unaffiliated body, and 
President McNulty for the affiliated body, appeared 
before the E. C. 

After considerable discussion, Vice-President Mit- 
chell asked President McNulty if he was willing to 
recommend a settlement of the differences between 
the affiliated and unaffiliated Brotherhoods of Electri- 
cal Workers upon the exact terms of the agreement 
drafted and reported by the Joint Committee of the 
representatives of both organizations at the Rochester 
Convention. 

President McNulty replied that he would recom- 
mend to his organization and to the committee repre- 
senting ita settlement on the exact terms contained 
in the Rochester Joint Committee's report. 

Mr. Reid replied to the same question that the 
matter is not in his hands, but he would submit any- 
thing the E.C. would furnish him to the members of 
his organization. 

Secretary Morrison read the question of Vice-Presi- 
dent Mitchell and the answers made by Presidents 
McNulty and Reid. 

President Gompers then asked Mr. Mitchell if the 
question read by Secretary Morrison was correct. 

Vice-President Mitchell replied that it was. 

President Gompers then asked Presidents McNulty 
and Reid if the answers read by Secretary Morrison 
were just as they stated them, and they replied that 
the replies read by Secretary Morrison were correct. 





On the controversy between the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters, it was resolved thatthe E. C. report to the 
Atlanta Convention its inability to bring about an 
amalgamation of the two organizations, and request 
the convention for instructions as to what further 
action should be taken; the matter, however, to be 
resubmitted to the E. C. at Atlanta. 





On request of the Central Trades and Labor Council 
of Rochester, N. Y., that the E. C. use its influence to 
bring the next A. F. of L. convention to Rochester, it 
was decided that Secretary Morrison make reply to 
the communication and notify the Rochester central 
body that the E.C. has noauthority nor power to take 
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action relative to the selection of the cities for con- 
ventions, and to advise them to extend an invitation 
to the Atlanta Convention to hold the next meeting 
in Rochester. 





A report was read from Organizer John J. Fitz- 
patrick of Chicago, stating that the strike situation 
on the I. C. system was in good shape. He further re- 
ported that he was requested by the President of the 
I. C. System Federation to vote on the proposition 
presented by a committee appointed by the Governor 
of Tennessee, to submit to arbitration the question of 
the recognition of the federation. On this proposition 
he voted “No.” He was further requested that if that 
proposition was not satisfactory to agree to submit to 
arbitration the demands of the various organizations. 
The officers of the international unions, whom he con- 
sulted on this point, took the position that they would 
not agree to this plan unless it included the Harriman 
lines, and Organizer Fitzpatrick voted accordingly. 
It was moved and adopted that Organizer Fitz- 
patrick’s report be received and his position indorsed. 





On the request of the Building Trades Council of 
Toledo that the Toledo Central Labor Union be noti- 
fied to unseat the local of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, it was moved and adopted, in view of 
the action taken by the E.C. relative to the suspen- 
sion of the carpenters by the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, that consideration of this request be deferred 
until after the Atlanta Convention. 





On the matter of the report of Organizer Cal Wyatt 
to the effect that his inspection of the ks of the 
United Neck wearmakers’ Union, No. 11016,of New York 
City, shows that they had not paid on their full mem- 
bership to the A. F. of L., and there was a balance due 
for tax of $482.95, it was moved and adopted that Secre- 
tary Morrison instruct the United Neckwearmakers” 
Union, No. 11016, thatif it does not pay per capita tax 
on its full membership its charter be revoked. 

It was also moved and adopted that similar action 
be taken on all other local trade and Federal Labor 
unions that refuse to pay per capita tax on their full 
membership. 





On the matter of the refusal of Federal Labor Union, 
No. 8087, of Roanoke, Va., which is comprised of boiler- 
makers’ helpers, to affiliate with the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, it was moved and 
adopted that it be referred to Secretary Morrision to 
insist upon the transfer of the local. 





On the communication from the Bottle Cap, Cork and 
Stopper Workers’ Union, No. 10875, of Baltimore, Md., 
asking for advice in regard to the case ofa member who 
was laid off by the Crown Cork and Seal Company, and 
took out a withdrawal card, butafter several months 
was again re-employed and reinstated into membership 
in the union, the company refusing to pay him the 
wages he had received previously on the ground that 
he did not hold a paid-up card from the local, the union 
holding, however, that the withdrawal card is the 
same as a paid-up union card, and that the company 
should have paid the member wages according totheir 
agreement, the E. C. indorsed the position that the 
company should pay the member the wages in accord- 
ance with their agreement with the union, 





A representative of the Pressmen's Union of Phila- 
delphia appeared before the E. C. and urged that they 
use their good offices to bring about an adjustment of 
the differences between the Printing Pressmen and 
the North American of Philadelphia. 

It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
correspond with a representative of the North Ameri- 
can for the purpose of bringing about an adjustment. 





Secretary Morrison read the following communica- 
tions: 

“Memorandum—By a New York Manufacturer.—It 
seems that the Manufacturers’ Association has devised 
and is about to put into effect an ‘educational’ scheme 
for the instruction of organized labor as to its duties. 
The plan has the approval of President John Kirby, 
Jr., of that organization, and Walter Drew, Commis- 
sioner of the National Erectors’ Association, who 
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claims the credit, if such it can be called, of the 
kidnapping of the McNamaras at Indianapolis, is to 
be immediately in charge of the work, with head- 
quarters in New York, in all probability. 

“The National Metal Trades Association, of which 
Robert Wuest, of Cleveland, is the Commissioner, and 
who boasts of the great number of strikes, several 
hundred, which he has broken, is to be closely asso- 
ciated with Drew in the work. For some time, Kirby, 
Drew and others have been suspecting that their 
spectacular methods were not building up the em- 
ployers’ cause, as they call it, and they have now 
raised money sufficient to enable them to employ 
Drew to direct the work of ‘education’ and to employ 
a sufficient staff of writers and other assistants to 
flood the magazines and newspapers of the country 
with anti-union information of every kind. 

“Memorandum.—lIt is also of the utmost importance, 
in connection with the announcement to be spread 
throughout the country in every possible way that 
Kirby, Drew and others are about to enter upon an 
‘educational’ campaign on behalf of the non-union 
shop, to know that a part of the plan contemplates 
engaging a man, at presenta Washington correspond- 
ent of the Cincinnati Times- Star, a newspaper owned 
by Charles P. Taft, brother of President Taft, to keep 
the ‘movement’ posted as tothe danger of labor legis- 
lation in Congress, etc. It is hoped that by engaging 
this man, who is soclose to the President’s brother, 
and also to the President—a man, in fact, who was 
much discussed for Private Secretary to the President 
when Norton was let out—will have a good effect in 
‘educating’ the President and his brother, and some 
of the Washington correspondents and the daily 
newspapers besides. 

“ With regard to the N. A. M. game, Kirby, Parry, 
and—I don’t doubt—the Solicitor-in-Chief, are scour- 
ing the West now for funds with which to ‘ produce 
witnesses’ against the McNamaras, and manufacturers 
are asking whether such expenses are not all borne by 
the county and city any way, and how much of the 
money thus collected therefor will go intothe pockets 
of the immediate gang. Of course, there is no good 
reason why they should make the touch for any such 
purpose, except that the money collected will be, 
practically speaking, divided between those who go 
out and get it and thoseonthe inside whospendit,or 
whocould stopit from being spenc. 

“All this, I should think, would be interesting for 
you to send along to our friends in Washington.” 





It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
and Vice-President O’Connell of the International 
Association of Machinists attend the meeting of the 
House Committee on Labor investigating the “Taylor 
System,” and if President Gompers can not arrange 
to be present that he appoint a substitute. 





Resolved, That the E.C. appoint a committee of three 
to meet with representatives of all bodies and persons 
having for their object the securing of legislation or 
administration to secure pure food and pure drugs for 
the people of this country. 


On the matter of the refusal of the Central Labor 
Council of Cincinnati, Ohio, to seat the local of the 
United Association of Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fit- 
ters, it was resolved that the central body of Cincin- 
nati be required to seat the plumbers’ local in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the A. F. of L. 


Discussion was had in regard to perfecting a method 
for the purpose of carrying on the A. F. of L. political 
program, particularly for the purpose of selecting can- 
didates for judgeships and State and Federal legis- 
lators. 


It was moved and adopted that the reports of the 
officers of the various departments be made part of 
the record of the E. C. meeting. 

The E. C. was in session six days and several even- 
ings of the week. Several committees of the E.C. were 
constituted, to whom were referred matters which re- 
quired careful drafting and report. A large amount of 
important routine work was considered and disposed 
of by the E. C. during the week. 

Adjourned at 1.10, Saturday, October 21, to meet at 
Atlanta, Ga., Sunday morning, November 12. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of October, 1911. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand September 30, 191]........ $189,579 56 
2. Central trades and labor council, Baton 
Rouge, La, sup...... ES OEE eae 10 00 
John B Lennon, treas A Fof L, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, interest on deposits.......... 600 00 
Firemens asso 12270, tax, sept, ‘ll, $5; d f, 
i andgneeetherbuehetnsedsawedens caarede ver 10 00 
Gardeners and florists 11984, tax, j, a, s, "11, 
Federal labor 12901, tax, a, s, "ll, $6.50; df, ss 
E il dh dnalcceeisniite nis Uaiedlibtaainanesinshheauhacbine soa 18 00 
Newsboys prot asso 13089, tax, aug, "ll...... 144 
Paper box makers 9309, tax, j, a, s, ’11, $10.50; 
7 GREE ayaa : “Se 21 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14080, tax, 
GOS, Ths SEOs S © GOO cc ccccvccccccccccccccccs 70 


dec, °10, to and incl aug, "1l.............ccc. 7 60 
Labor council, Okmulgee, Okla, tax, s, o, 


tax, july, ‘ll, toand incl dee, ‘ll Salant 5 00 
Central labor union, Glouchester, Mass, 

tax, j, a, s, ‘ll So eee 2 50 
Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, II], tax, 

3. @ 8 emia mate a ae atele i 2 60 
Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, 

Mich, tax, j, a, s, ‘ll..... a i ae 2 50 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14066, tax, 

sept, "11, $1.40; d f, $1.40 ads 2 80 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, oct, 11, $3.60; d f, 

a on snes Saiacn 7 20 
Stone sawyers 12884, tax, a, s, o, n, d, "ll, $5; 
d f, $5..... ees Pe nes ERSTE 10 00 
Federal labor 6925, tax, j, a, s, "11, $1.65; d f, 

1.65 SF ET See ee en ee a eae ye 3 30 


Button workers prot 132ii, tax, july, °H, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60............ 3 00 
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Cotton yards men 9143, all i, a, S, 


Clock and woteh makers 13158, tax, a, s, ’ 


$3.20; di f, $3.2 


Grain and mason supply handlers 7446, tax, 
» $3.75 


j, a, s, "11, $3.7 


Railroad helpers and spuerers 14075, tax, 


sept, "11, $1.30; d f, $1.30 


Machinists helpers 11890, tax, sept, ‘11, 8; 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, oct, ‘ll, 60c; 


$4.0 mi 
Button ey gues | 14121, tax, ‘sept, “2, 


$1.10; d f, $1.1 


carb stone cutters and sette rs 8373, tax, 


j, a, s, "11, $1.50; d f, $1.64 
‘ll, $3.15; 


f, $3.15 


Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 


Iowa, tax, j, a, s, “ll 


Central labor union, Nashua, N H, tax, 


july, ‘11, to and incl dec, 


Central labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax, j, 


a, s, ‘ll 


Federated trades and labor council, ‘Fres- 
no, Cal, tax, jan, ‘11, toand incl dec, ‘11 
Trades council, Hobart, Okla, return of 


amount in treasury 


Central labor union, Walden, N Y, tax, 


bal, sept, "10, to and incl sept, *l] 


Curbstone and sidewalk layers, cutters, 


and setters 9186, tax, a, s, oO, “ll, $3.15; d f, 


Stone, Planermens 12866, ‘tax, sept, ‘ll, $3; 
f, $3. 


Intl brick, tile, and seen cotta workers 


alliance, tax, sept, ’ 


Intl union of steam "Saaibseben. tax, aug, 
Wiivecsss : 


2. Journeymen stone cutters of N A, tax, 


sept, “ll. 
Amal glass workers intl asso of A, tax, 
sept, ’l 
Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, a, s, ‘ll, $5; af, 


Sewer laborers’ ‘14078, ‘tax, aug, hex 35; d f, 
35 


$3 

Wire nail workers 14138, ‘sup 

Federal! labor 8060, sup 

Trades and labor council, St Thomas, Ont, 
Can, sup 

Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
workers, tax, a, s, "11, $100; sup, $3.50 

Federal labor 12696, sup. 

Railway helpers and laborers 13216, tax, 
bal sept, and acct oct, ’11, $3.50; d f, $38.50; 
sup, $3.50 

Machinists he ipers 14083, sup....... 

Suspender workers a tax, j, a, s, “ll, 
$1.05; d f, $1.06; sup, $8.7 : sake 

Federal labor 12692, tax, i, “ 8s, 11, $10.65; d f, 
$10.65; sup, 50c 

— hinists helpers 14116, tax, sept, "11, $1 80; 

i f, $1.80; sup, 

Federal labor 12576, tax, a, 
$2.90; sup, $1.35 

Central labor union, Sheboy gan, Wis, sup. 


‘ll, $2.90; 


. Cooks and waiters 14139, sup 


Federal labor 12671, tax, may, ‘ll, aon 25; d f, 
v4 ».25 

Gas workers 14140, sup 

Gas workers 14140, sup 

Neckwear cutters 14095, tax, sept, 

d f, $1.25 

Federal labor 14071, tax, aug, i, $l. 15; a f, 
$1.15 

Banders prot 12869, tax, july, ll, $1; d f, ‘$l 

Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
tax, j,a, s,"ll 

Federated trade and labor coune il, Eure ka, 
Cal, tax, m, j,j, 

Porto Rico state federation of labor (free 
fed of workingme n), tax, nov, 10, to and 
incl oct, ‘ll s ecaace ara 

Womens prot 12721, tax, aug, "11, $1.40; d f, 
1.40 


Federal labor 12967, tax, j, a, 80c; d f, 80c. 

Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, aug, ’11, $2.30; 
d f, $2.30 

Railroad helpers rr laborers 12979, tax, 
sept, °11, $1.46; d f, 

Railroad he Ipers and ee 13172, tax, 
sept, "ll, 45c: d f, 45c 

Railroad helpe = and ‘laborers 12635, tax, 
sept, "ll, $1.75; d f, $1.75... 

Machinists helpers 13804, tax, sept, "11, $1.60; 
d ) 
Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, jan, ‘ll, 
to and inc] june, ‘ll , rap danaavetiog 
Central labor union, St Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, tax, may, ‘ll, toand incl oct, ‘11 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, ant, 
tax, apr, ‘ll, toand incl sept, 

Central ~_ 4" Son, Texarkana, Tex, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Theater EAE 14089, tax, ‘aug, Ll, $1.90; 
d f, $1.90 : 

Machinists we rs 18127 
$1.05; d f, $1. 

White rats ac on union of America, tax, 
oct, “ll. awe 

Tobacco stripper s 12722, sup 

Telephone operators 14062, sup 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
local, sup. 

Federal labor 12887, tax, sept, "ll, $3.80; df, 
$3.80; sup, $4.15.. 


“fax, i,j, a, Ll, 


. Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, 


tax, oct, ‘ll 

Scale workers prot 7592, tax, aug, ‘ll, $7: 
d f, $7 

Trades and ei assem, Logansport, 
Ind, tax, july, ‘ll, toand inet 600, 11 

Laborers prot rb054. tax, j, a, s, "11, $1.10; af, 
1.10.. . . 

Telephone operators 1.4062, * ‘tax, oct, 
$1.70; d f $1.70. 

Federal labor 9435, tax, sept, ‘ll, Toc; d f, 
70c 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, 
sept, "11, $1.05; d f, $1.06 

Flour and cereal millemployes 13210, tax, 


$49 20 
6 00 
10 00 
6 70 
10 00 

76 
10 00 

108 50 
1 00 
10 50 
2 35 
10 85 
21 80 
4 60 
7b 

25 
10 00 
4 50 
2 00 
10 00 
2 50 


2 30 
2 00 


2 50 
2 


10 00 


2 80 
1 00 


4 60 
2 90 
90 


8 80 
210 
55 00 
1 00 

50 
1 00 
ll 75 
25 00 
14 00 
5 00 
2 20 
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, "ll, 75c; d f, Thc. — ; 

ma *.. handlers 14102, tax, ‘sept, "11, $1.85; 
d f, $1.86... 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, j, a, 8, ll, $2: d f, $2. 
a labor 13136, tax, sept, "11, $2.25; d f, 


$2.25 
Federal labor 12792, tax, july, “M1, $2; ao $2 
Tuck pointers 10884, tax. sept, "11, $3.50; d f, 
aa 
Trades and labor council, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
tax, may, 11, to and incl oct, ‘ll.......... 
Central labor union, Michigan City, Ind, 
tax, june, ’11, to and incl nov, ’11. 
Amal lace curtain operatives of ee tax, 
sept,’ll. 
Switchme ns union ‘of 'N - tax, sept, 1 
Federal labor 8227, tax, a, s, ‘11, $1.70; d f, 
$1.70; sup, 50c. eae cane 
Federal labor 12794, tax, a, s, “11, $1.55; d f, 
$1.55; sup, 50c aaa 
ll, vanes 


se workers prot 12854, tax, nov, 


$6; d 
Central ‘labor union, Rumford, Me, tax, m, 


i, 
Federal labor "12978, ‘tax. ‘aug, ‘1, ‘#2. 65; df, 
Di icichiwindqdesidennenseememibedncesbencnas 
Newspaper carriers: prot 12831, tax, sept, 
"11, $3.10; di f, $3.10 : 
Newspaper carriers 12062, ‘tax, j, a. 8, 11, 
CR caidebnnnnnsedscenenceesen 
Button workers. prot, "18151, tax, sept, "ll, 
Ff fis * aaa 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
oct, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Cut nail workers 7029, tax, july, ‘ll, to and 
incl dec, "11, $4.20; d f, $4.2 
Laborers prot 12920, Bod grb Ll, $5; a £, $5 
Trades and — council, Lowell, Mass, 
tax, m, 3.3, l..... 
Trades and +t assem, Cambridge, Ohio, 
tax, apr, "ll, to and incl sept, 
Federal labor 12808, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 
d f, 


"ll, $2; 


Intl bt and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
j, a,s, ‘ll 

Pocket knife blade grinders and finishers 
nat! union, tax, j, a, 8, "Ll................ 

Int! longshoremens asso, tax, sept, "ll 

Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
tax, a, s,’ 

Intl stere oty pe rs and ele Cc weed pers union, 
tax, sept, "ll 

United laborers union 14143, ‘sup. ’ 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
union 14142, sup..... 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
union 1414], sup........... 

5 Tobacco strippers 18215, tax, j, a, 8, “ll, $15; 
$5 Soe 

Railroad helpers i laborers 12874, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, $1.20; d f, $1.20 nae mai 

Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowell, 
and Gardiner, Me, tax, jan, to and incl 
Bs TEs cence ceeutnebwetecueeseeasenrne sense 

Cascade county trades” and labor assem, 


Great Falls, Montana, tax, j, . 
Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, j, 
OT “tS aaa eS 


Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
tax, j,a,s, ll 

Gas and water a 9840, tax, sept, ‘11, 
$19.75; d f, $19.75 

ri ia tax, sept, "11, $1.25; 
d 


$1.2! 
Federal labor 12648, tax, a, s, ‘11, $3.25; d f, 
$3.25 ; 


$1 50 


3 70 
400 


4 50 
400 


7 00 
5 00 
5 00 


4&4 
42 72 


3 90 
83 60 
170 00 
12 00 
2 50 
5 30 
6 20 
11 70 
2 80 
5 00 


8 40 
10 00 


2 50 
5 00 
4 00 
7 89 


5 10 
125 00 


90 00 


21 67 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 
30 00 


2 40 


10 00 
2 50 





6. Tri-city federation of labor, Davenport, 


Iowa, Rock a and Moline, Illinois 
tax, o, n, d, 
ye he 12690, tax, aug, "ll, $1. 10; 
Re Rr REER EE Eee 
—, machinists helpers and laborers 
Dh Mi. «nceethineh sede eeeemeeeun cadens 
Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
ES Sauteed nk spe ation usiaehaiediod 
Flour, feed, cereal mill, and grain ware- 
house employes 14145, sup................ 
Flour, feed, cereal mills, and grain ware- 
house employes 14145, sup................. 
Federal labor 12696, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2.... 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, sept, ‘11, $3.90; d f, 


Labor council, San .~ 8 Cal, tax, oct, 
‘ll, to and Incl sept, *l 
Federal labor 12822, sup. 
Intl union of steam engineers, tax, sept, "ll 
— federation of musicians, tax, 
SN Til cnbntin chun Adder canned cansalaneteaeDs 
Gas workers 12740, tax, sept, "ll, $3.15; d f, 


sup 
Railroad machinists helpers 14106, tax, 
sept, '11, $2.65; d f, $2.55; sup, 50c 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, sept, ‘ll, 
ee Ge LOD... vccndenesenonsecs 
Central labor union, Lewistonand Auburn, 
8 SR eee 
Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, sup.. 


. Federated trades council,Green Bay, Wis, 


tax, j, a, s, ‘ll.. aera inmiiees acai 
wre Jjabor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, 
rT See cee 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, oct, 
Eg knnigdien asin taiy.emaatnn es tenn 
Trades and labor . ra Middletown, 
Ohio, tax, j, f, m, ’ 

Bridge tenders prot sts, ‘tax, oct, ‘ll, $4. 05; 
STi: acedse nneapdhinenedieatiedes cmeteaines 
Machinists helpers 12561, tax, oct, *1l, $1.50; 
eh cianbinn ctieent anibnkasee xeasmaneieons 
Lead han at and varnish makers 14111, tax, 

Gy ls SUNS GE Be occ kicsiccvessscencss 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, sept, ‘11, 
$5.55; d f, $5.55 
Sheet straighteners and paper cutters 

14108, tax, s, 0, 11, $1.56; d f, $1. i 
Railroad helpers and laborers nis, sup. 
= labor 10746, tax, s, 0, "11, $1.80; df, 


"11, 55c; 


$1. 
eeaatinsas 13130, tax, oct, ‘11, 
7 





Federation of iabor, Baltimore, Md, tax, 
dec, "10, to and incl nov, ‘ll............ 
Iron enamelers 14086, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5.... 
Central labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
tax, bal a, m, j, j, “11. 
Button workers prot 14109, tax, sept, "ll, 
SE SEE nat ccndnenesenendaaneeneeneateneee 
Federal labor 8288, tax, a, s, 0, "11, $6; d f, $6; 
2 err 
Intl shingle weavers union of A, sup 
Union county trades council, Elizabeth, 
N J,sup. 
Journey men barbers intl union of A, tax, 
j, a, s, “11. 
a A ang ‘engray ers union of N 


wiiak Valley central trades coun- 
cil, Charleroi, Pa, tax, july, ‘10, to and 
SE Is Wie n.cscnvennevccennestcncsneségaces 
Central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, tax, 


$2 50 
2 20 
10 00 
2 00 
10 00 


2 00 
4 00 


7 80 
10 00 
80 00 
250 00 
8 10 
5 60 


2 00 
23 50 


2 50 
2 50 
110 
2 50 


8 10 
10 00 


3 60 
5 30 
24 00 


10 00 
10 00 


317 
1 60 


12 50 
11 40 


1 00 
441 26 
383 29 
243 72 


10 00 
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PATENTS: 


100 MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS illustrated and 


SoAsanTEED Me pny 


SECURED OR FEE 
or sketch for free report 
finest ever issued 


foi 
Faces, ne ann TENT,” with 
describea, and TO INVENT,’ 


“WHaT 


valuable LIST OF tytanye = WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS tetireen'WontDs i 


for other. Patents adver 
RESS.” Copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





9. 


mar, "11, to and incl aug, ‘11. 
ae assem, Twin Falls, Idaho, ‘tax, oO, hb, 
. _ SORES Ses ce eR 
Federal labor 7112, tax, a, s, $2; d f, $ 
Spring pocket knife makers 12229, "tax, j, a, 
"11, $4.10; d f, $4.10. 
Federal labor 8770, tax, a, S, 0, n, d, $2.50; 


EE 2c <nucinens eaindunidinine soeadiniit pans 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14085, tax, 
sept, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.54 
Ladies straw and felt ‘nat workers 12675, 
tax, oct, "11, $7.50; d f, $7.50. 
Domestics protective 12996, tax, a, 8, O, "ll, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Railroad helpers ‘and laborers 14108, tax, 
sept, "11, $1.25; df, $1.25 
Bridge tenders 12383, tax, oct, "ll, $2; df, $2 
Tobacco strippers 14056, tax, aug, "11, $2.20; 


Sh. +<scnneedingenenaetes»xaawaee 
Trades and labor council, sinseaesensien Ill, 
kee, ae simian 
Machinists helpers 14083, tax, sept, 11, oat 
Ths itteid as antsninabeiees 


d f, $2. 
Railroad helpe - and laborers 12922, "tax, 
july, *H, 35; 
Federal labor 7087, tan, se pt 
2. 


i, “11, $2.60; d f, 


"ll, $%.25; df, 


$ 
Federal labor 12018, tax, oct, 


Federal labor 8306, tax, sept, ‘ll, $2.50; a ft 

Federal labor 11366, tax, oct, Ll, 40¢; d f, 40¢ 

Central re union, Newport News, Va, 
RT BR SE ee ee err 

Trades and . Belleville, Ill, tax, 
june, to and inc! nov, ‘ll 

United labor congress, Mahoning co, Ohio, 
tax, m,j,j, ‘ll 

Arkansas state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, "11, to and incl sept, ‘12 

Trades and labor assem, Bloomington, III, 
tax, j, a, s, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Henderson, Ky, tax, 
nov, ‘10, to and incl apr. ‘1 

Central labor union, Meadville, Pa, tax, 
july, *11, to and inc! dee, *11 

Central labor union, ee tax, july, 
09, to and incl dec, 

Fire “yy employes oe "10446, tax, a, s, "ll, 

1.50... 


$1.50; A 
Machinists helpers ‘14070, tax, sept, ‘1, 46¢: 


d f, 46 
Intl bro of teamsters, chauffeurs. stable- 
men, and helpers of A, tax, sept.. 
United asso journeymen plumbers, gas- 
fitters, steamfitters, and steamfitters 
helpers of the U S and Can, tax, j,a,s, "ll 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, sept, "ll 
Intl asso of steam, hot water fitters, 
helpers of A, tax, oct, ‘ll 
Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14149, su 
poy machinists helpers and laborers 
4149, s 
aoe Secchiniete helpers and laborers 
Roll workers 14147, sup 
Federal labor 12924, tax, bal sept, "10, br 
os, 10, bal nov, °10, bal dec, °10, $20; d 


and 


United trades and labor council, Dayton, 
Ohio, sup.... 
= and labor assem, Fargo, N Dak, 


United neckwear cutters 6939, su 
Federal labor 8060, tax, oct, "ll, "Si. 16; df, 
ERA AE ee Eiie 
Laborers prot 12982, tax, + sept, penete df, £98.00: 


$5 00 


2 50 
4 00 


8 20 
5 00 
5 00 
15 00 
83 00 


2 50 
4 00 


2 50 


5 00 
80 


2 50 
5 00 
2 50 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


40 00 
50 
16 00 


9 30 
18 2 


% Railway shop helpers 13082, tax, sept, ‘11, 


= 


10. 


° Fedora labor 8139, tax, 


. Trades council, 


$2.50; d f, $2.60; sup, $3.25 
Machinists helpers 14118, tax, s, o, "11, CNS; 
d f, $3.76; sup, 90c.. 
Riggers prot 14124, 
if YS Rea ce 
Central labor union, Marceline, 
june, ‘11, to and incl nov, "11 
Trades council, Jeanette, Pa, tax, oct, 
to and incl mar, ‘12... 
Suspendermakers 10342, tax, a, s, "ll, $1.50; 
50. 


tax, oct, 


Mo, tax, 
‘1, 


Federal labor 12806, tax, a, s, "11, $8; d f, $8 
Badge, banner, regalia, button,and novelty 


workers 14065, tax, oct, '11, $1.85; d f, $1.85 
Tobacco D ceenmeaie 13016, tax, sept, "11, $2.60; 

> RE repens: 
‘ll, 70c; a f, 


Federal ae 11446, tax, j, a, 
70¢c 


Bricklayers 140565, tax, aug, ‘ll, 3c; d f, 35c 
American society of plate engravers 9003, 
tax, oct, ’11, $1.60; d f, $1.60 
Bottle cap, cork and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, sept, °11, $13.50; d f, $13.50 
Rockmen and caeavaters 12438, tax, sept, 
"11, $11.80; d f, $11.5 
Button workers — 14116, tax, oct, "11, $2.35; 
) 


‘Ll, $1.75; 4 f, 


d f, $2.35. 
—— labor 13134, tax, sept, 
l 


Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, ‘sept, Ll, "$7.50: 
Is dn: acn tc intve-emeniatel ; 
Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, sept, i, $2.50; 
54 eye epeeriseoe 
Button workers ‘prot 13164, tax, sept, ‘1, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40 aisle a 
Laborers prot 8856, ‘tax, oct, ‘11, 65; d f, 65c 


Window shade workers 13091, tax, s, o, "ll, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40 

Trades and labor council, Winona, Minn, 
tax, sept, "10, to and incl feb, ‘11. 

Trades and iabor council, La Crosse, Wis, 
tax, j, a, 8,” 

Button workers prot 14150, sup. . 

Wire nail workers 14138, tax, oct 
d f, $10; sup $5. 

— mosaic and terrazzo workers 12707, 

Garbage cogeterts employes 14117, tax, 
sept, ‘11, $2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, $1....... 

"Ll, $1.50; d f, 


aug, 
Gola beaters 13013, tax, aug, 11, $2: d f, $2 
Sewer diggers and shovelers 8662, tax, oct, 
11, $3; df, $8..... 
Central dabor union, 
f, m, a, ‘ll. 
Street sweepers “19811, 
f, $3.60.. 


, 11, $10; 


, Pottstown, n, ‘Pa, tax, 
tax, sept, ‘ll, $3.50; 


Ladies straw and x ghat workers 12816, 
tax, sept, "11, $2;d 


Building employes ias0s, tax, 8, 0, "ll, $4; 
SPEND ccclsinGhiihed hiacurneeehsnaneaseie 
Machinists helpers 12946, tax, oct, ‘11, 65c ; 

EE 
‘11, , $1.95; 


Glass house packers 12588, tax, oct 
» GR.GB...2 000. 
Patternmakers league of N vA, tax, sept, 11 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13160, tax, 


eR REA: aaa 
Federal labor 12739, tax,o, n, "11, $1; d f, $1; 
SL cicnbesitedananedeh sess) ass iene 
i) ator operators 1319 tax, aug, "11, $2.50; 
i es 03 ots om dite iin ited 


Fodosei labor 12098, tax, sept, "11, $16.50; d f, 
EE SN ons on cenddinanandenaseen tats 
Marinette, Wis, and Me- 
nominee, Mich, tax, feb, "10, to and incl 
jan, ‘11 
Fiour and cereal mill employes 14067, tax, 


8 40 
4 00 
5 00 
5 00 


3 00 
16 00 


8 70 
5 20 


1 40 
70 


8 20 
27 00 
23 60 
470 
8 50 
15 00 
5 00 


4 80 
1 30 


4 80 
5 00 


2 50 
10 00 


25 00 
1 00 
6 50 


8 00 
4 00 


6 00 
2 50 
7 00 
400 
8 00 
1 30 


8 90 
28 00 


4 3 
2 2 
5 50 
33 50 
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METALLIC HEELS 
AND COUNTERS 


Insure Your Shoes! 





Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers, and Outside 


Workers 


can double the wear of their shoes by petting shoes 
s are lighter 

than leather, support the counters, save shoe money 
by doubling wear. Sold by shoe dealers ready fitted, 
or fitted to any shoe by your cobbler. If your dealer 
~ 4 write us. Your inquiry Lrings a 


fitted with metallic heels. These hee 


isn’t supplie 
booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





12. 


oct, *11, $1.25; d f, $1.25 

Porters 12029, tax, sept, ’11, 55c; d f, 55c. 

Plumbers, laborers and excavators 12602, 
tax, j,a, s, "11, $1.80; d f, $1.80 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, se ept, ‘11, $5; 
d f, $5 

Flour and cere al mill employes 14046, tax, 
oct, *11, 35c; d f, 35c 

reson labor 12776, tax, sept, ‘11, $16.10; d f, 
$16.1¢ 

schoo! oamee custodians 18152, tax, oct, ’11, 
$1.85; d f, $1.85.. 

m4 prot 13149, ‘tax, a, Ss, 0, ‘ll, $15; 
df, $15 


Elevators conductors and starters 13105, 
tax, sept, ’11, $8; d 

Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 
j, a, s, 11 

Central labor union, Alliance, “Ohio, tax, 
apr, ll, to and incl sept, ‘ll 

Federated trades council, 
Springs, Colo, tax, j,j, a, °l , 

Trades council, Elgin, Ill, + june, ‘11, to 
and inel nov, ‘ll 

Railroad machinists helpers ‘and laborers 
14151, sup.. 

Railroad machinists he Ipers and laborers 
14152, sup. 

Railroad machinists ‘helpe rs and laborers 
14163, sup.... 

Federal labor 11200,tax, j, a, 8, $1.05; d i $i -05 

Machinists helpers 13107, tax, sept, ’l1, $5; 
d f, $5 

United nec kwearmakers 11016, tax, a, s, ’11, 
$25; d f, $25 

— cleaners 13024, tax, sept, "11, $30; df, 


Colorado 


Betton workers 13133, tax, sept, "11, $4; d f, 
$4 


12, Cleaners and dyers 14092, tax, a, s, ‘ll, 


Garbage and refuse Lompeanp 14087, ta» a, 
» "11, $2.80; d f, $2.80 nae 
ini jewelry w orkers of America,t  ,5s, 0, 


sank leather ‘workers union of Americ a, 
tax, j, f, m,a, m, j,j, a, s, 0, 
Newspaper O  asnant 12766, tax, @, 8, ‘11, 


Cigar pt any strippers 12971, tax, oct, °1l, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 

Federal labor 10185, tax, sept, 11, $i. 05; d f, 
$1.05.. 

Railroad helpers and | meen 12950, tax, 
sept, *11, $2.60; d f, $2.6 ek 

Pipe caulkers 14119, 4 8, O, “11, $1.60; d f, 

Laborers prot 12855, tax, a, s, "11, $4.70; d 
$4.70; sup, 6c . 

United laborers 13162, tax, a, Ss, ‘ll, $10.50; 
d f, $10.50 

“-—"% Dakota state federation of labor, 


Federal a 12709, tax, a, s, "ll, $7.25; df. 
$7.25; 

Intl beideo af structural iron workers, 
sup 

Button workers prot 14123, tax, oct, 
$2.30; d f, $2.30; sup, 50c.. 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14149, sup 

Federal labor 12756, tax, sept, "ll, $3.85; df, 
$3.85; sup, 50c 

Tin, steel, iron, and paete ware workers 
10943, tax, oct, *11, $8.10; d f, $8.10; sup, 85c 


. ae a labor league, Ely, Nev, tax, j,j,a, 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
july, ’11, $3.50; d f, $3.50 

Industrial council, Kansas City, Mo, tax, 
a, s,0, ‘ll. 

Nebraska state federation of labor, tax, 
may, ‘ll, toand incl oct . 

Wire “YY “ eet asso 12600, tax, a, 8s, o, "ll, 
$2.26; d f, $2.25.... oe 

Moone Hy prot 10298, tax, 8, 0, ‘1, $l; d ft, ‘si. 

Tri-city labor congress, Clinton and 
yous, Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, j, a, s, 

11 


Elevator conductors and starters 13208, 
tax, a, s, ‘11, $1; d f, 

Railway machinists helpers 13192, tax, 
sept, ‘11, $2.65; d f, $2.65 

Scalemens 11408, tax, oct, *11, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Central associated trades council,C amine. 
N Y, tax, nov, "10, to and incl july, "11. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14089, on 
acct of per capita tax, $12.50; d f, $12.50.... 

Machinists helpers 13194, tax, sept, "11, 35c; 
d f, 35c.. 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14154, sup 

Railroad machinists helpers 13042, tax, oct, 
"11, $3.95; d f, $3.95; sup, $4.2 

Federal labor 12412, tax, oct 42. 40; aft, $2. 40; 
sup, 50c. . 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13227, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup 

Hair spinners prot 12363, tax, oct, "ll, $1.45; 
d f, $1.45; sup, 25c 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, oct, Lemme: 
$6.25; sup, $16.. 


. Gas workers 14155, ‘sup. se 


Gas workers 14155, sup. 

Labor trades council, Peru, ‘Ind, ‘sup 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14166, sup.. 

Railroad mac hinists helpers and laborers 
14156, sup 

qradecana labor assem, Alamosa, Colo, tax, 
m, a, m, ‘ll. 

Central labor union, ‘Zanesville, Ohio, tax, 
nov, "10, toand incl oct 

Ege inspectors 12090, tax, sept, "11, $2.25; d f, 


$2.25 

Railway postal clerks prot asso 13199, tax, 
j, a, 8, "11, $1.05; d f, $1.05 

Meter mechanical helpers 12954, tax, s, 0, 
11, $1.80; d f, $1.30 

Cigar factory and ie strippers "9608, 
tax, sept, ’11, $6.25; 25. 

Federal labor 13128, L, ‘sept, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
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14. New York transfer companies employes 
prot 11824, tax, oct, "11, $3.25; d f, $3.25 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, aug, $6.50; d f, 


$6. 
Music engravers 11809, tax, sept, ‘11, $1.60; 


Federal labor 7241, tax, oct, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c 
Federal labor 14067, tax, sept, ‘ll, $2. 50; df, 


$2.50 

Central labor union, Bellows Falls, Vt, 
tax, j,a,s 

Coatges trades one, labor assem, Elmira, 

N Y, tax, m,j, j, 

Trades and labor coin, North Yakima, 
Wash, tax, j, j, a, 

Central labor Link, ‘6 hattanooga, “Tenn, 
tax, j, a, s, ‘ll. 

Hotel and restaurant employes, ete, tax, 
sept, ‘ll : 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, oct . il 
Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, oct, "ll, 

85c; d f, 85c 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile ‘laye rs 
and helpers int! union, sup 
Machinists helpers 14118, sup.... neue 
Federal labor 9993, tax, oct, ‘ll, $5.15; df, 


Agricultural workers prot 12006, tax, j, a, 
"11, $18.80; d f, $13.80; sup, $5.90. 

. John B Lennon, Bloomington, Il, interest 
on deposits. 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, a, 
8, o, “ll 

Intl printing pressme ns and assistants 
union of N A, tax, j, a, s, 2 

U pholsterers intl union of N 
pel 


Paving cutters union of the U S of A and 
Can, tax, oct, ’ 
tt ee labor 12644, tax, 0, n, ‘li, $3.20; df, 


3.20 
Federal labor 11164, tax, a, s, ‘ll, $2; df, $2 
Flat janitors 13074, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
“aT tee nail workers — tax, oct, ‘11, 35c; 


16. Flour and cereal | mal omplayes 13224, tax, 
$1 


oct, "11, $1.20; df 

Lamplighters 11948, tax, sept, 11, $5; d f, % 

Office building employes 12865, tax, sept, 
"11, $1.76; d f, $1.75 

Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa, tax, 
apr, '1l, to and incl sept, "11 

Telephone operators 107%, tax, oct, "11, 40c; 


, 40c 
Federal labor 12987, tax, aug, ’11, $2; d f, $2 
Garbage incinerators employes 14048, tax, 
sept, "ll, 56c; d f, 55c 
Coal neues superv Te 18122, tax, ‘oct, ‘11, 
75c; d f, Tic 
Laborers prot 14006, tax, sept, °11, $4.25; 


$4. 
Federal labor 8083, tax, J, a, 8, ‘ll, $1.50; df, 
1.50 


Railroad helpers and laborers 18221, tax, 
sept, "11, $1; f, $1 
Laborers prot ris, tax, oct, ‘ll, ‘$1.65; af, 
65 


$1 
Federal labor 12787, tax, oct, °11, 75c; d f, T5c 
Railroad ee helpers 13155, tax,j, a, 
8, 0, n, "11, $2; 
Federal labor 19038 aa sept, '1l, $3.15; d f, 


15 
Cementmakers 14061, tax, sept, , $4. %: 
d f, $4.25. 


we nail workers 7180, ‘tax, ‘oct ar $4; 


d f, $4 

Railroad helpers ‘and laborers 14088, tax, 
sept, "11, $8.10; d f, $8.10 

Soda and mineral ot bottlers 10333, tax, 
sept, °1l, $1.55; d f, $1. 

be read employes Ts 73, tax, sept, “11, ‘$i; 


f, $1.. 

Tradesand laborcouncil, E Palestine, Ohio, 
tax, j,a,s, ll. 

Central labor union, ‘Erie, Pa, tax, ee 
1 


Trades and labor council, Lincoln, Il, tax, 
j, a, 8, 

Central labor council, Globe, ‘Arizona, tax, 
july, to and incl dec, "U1 

Trades and labor assem, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, tax, j, a, 8, 

United cloth, hatand cap makers of N 
tax, j, a,’ 

Intl bro stationary firemen, tax, m, j, 
and acct, j, ‘ll 

Trades and labor council, Nashville, Tenn, 
tax, oct, 10, to and incl sept, "11. 

ee helpers and laborers 12952, tax, 
sept, *1l, $2.05; 2.05. 

Federal labor 13048, tax, sept, "LI, $4.26; d f, 
$4.25 . 


Gas workers 12869, tax, oct ‘11, $8; df, $3 
wy ty baor? bottlers 11829, tax, a, 8,0, "ll, 
$1.95; di f, $1.95. 
Mac Ett helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 
a, 8, O, "11, $1.66; d f, $1.66 
Federal labor 12916, tax, sept, °11, $1.40; ‘a f, 
$1.40. . 
Turpentine worke rs 18113, tax, 8, 0, 
$1.65; d f, $1.65 ins 
Federal labor 10128, sup 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, oct, ” 
d f, $8; sup, $1 
Stone sawyers 12884, sup 90aseene>enensean 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, oct,’ 
d f, $2; sup, $16 . eset . ‘ 
Allied trades helpers 13219, tax, sept, "ll, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, 50c 
Flour and cereal mill employes 1409, tax, 
oct, "11, 60c; d f, Oc; sup, $1.50 
Railroad machinists 14126, tax, oct, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $3.50. 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 
9136, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c 
Railroad and contract shop helpers 14167, 
sup 


~T rades council, Ann A rbor, Mich, tax, i, 


Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, j, 
a, 8, 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens ‘assoc ia- 
tion 12327, tax, sept, "11, $7.10; d f, $7.1 

Federal labor 11891, tax, oct, "11, $2. 6: ¢ i f, 
$2.15.... 

Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, 
8, O, “11, $2.60; d f, $2.50.. 

Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, j, , $3: 
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<2 a, 
witk., dock builders dept docks and 
ferries 13041, tax, oct, "11, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, s, 0, "11, $9; d f, 
$9 


Intl prot asso lithographic press feeders of 
U S and Van, tax, j, a, s, o, "11 
Elastic goring weavers amal asso of U 
tax, a, s, 0, ‘Il 
wire trades helpers" 14081, ‘tax, july, ‘60; 
60¢ 
ee | labor 9626, tax, oct, ‘ll, $3.25; d f, 


Federal: labor 10128, tax, oct, $1.15; df. 


Machinists helpers 12345, tax, oct, "11, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $2 . 

Federal labor 13125, tax, oct, *1l, 
9c; su 


Pp, 40c , 
Federal labor 12750, tax, oct, °11, $1.55; da f, 


$1.55; sup, 

Agricultural workers 11827, tax. sept, ’ 
$3.50; d f, $8.50: sup, $2.75 

Leslie Jones, Coalmont, Ind, sup 

Wm C Ash, Philadelphia, Pa, sup. 

. Trades assem, ,Schenectady, N Y, 
j,a, s, “ll . sai 

Bookkeepers one assistants 13092, tax, 
j, a, s, *11, $3; d f. $3.. sivics 

Nail — employes | 9087, tax, s,0 . Ll, $1.50; 


$2; « 
ree Gher 8769, tax, sept, 11, $1.60; d f, 
1 


ag ep men sailmakers 12751, tax, oct, °11, 
$2.55: d f, $2.55. 
— helpers 18228, tax, oct, 11, $3; 


Swett conductors and starters 11959, 
tax, oct, $13.20; d f, $13.20. . 

Mac oo helpers 13147, tax, sept, *11, $i. 20; 

» $1.20. 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, j, a, ’ 

Intl asso of car workers, tax,a,s, ll . 

Lithographers intl prot and ben asso ‘of 

S and Can, tax, j,a,s, ‘ll 

Intl bro of papermakers, tax, se pt, 11. 

Amer broof slate workers, tax, —." des 

Federal labor 14158, sup a 

Egg inspectors 14159, sup 

Machinists helpers 12799, sup 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance and bartenders league of A, sup.. 

Federal labor 12367, tax, oct, 11, 50c; d f, 50c; 
sup, 40c 

Machinists helpers and laborers 14122, tax, 
sept, *1l, $1; d f, $1; sup, $1.50 

Intl union of steam engineers, sup 

Cc or labor union, Fall River, Mass, ‘tax, 
» && ° 

Cloth examiners and spanats 11680, tax, 
j, a, 8, "LL, $45.60; di f, $45.60 

Ladies felt and straw hat’ workers 12815, 
refund of strike benefits ane on one 
member for one week...... niadecd uae ake 

. Newsboys prot 10952, tax, sept, 

" a of trades, Augusta, Ga, tax, 


clotn a" oe. wer kers 10184, tax, sept, 
*L1, $1.60; d f, $1.56 

City employes 12875. tax, oct, ’1l, $3; d f, $8 

Grain workers asso 11407, tax, oct, $1.50; 


, $1.50 
Federal labor 8620, tax, oct, ‘ll, 4c; d f, 40c 
Federal labor 12822, tax, oct. "11, $1.40; d f, 


2 50 
420 
18 00 
18 17 


Railway postal m7 prot asso 13222, tax, 
sept, ‘11, 45c; df. 
a laborers Ino, tax, sept, "ll, $8; d f, 


enti and florists 10615, tax, oct, ‘ll, 
$2.65; d f, $2.65 

Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
tax, j, a, s, ‘ll 

Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, tax, 
aug, ’11, to and incl jan, ’12. 

Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, j, a, s, ‘ll..... 

a labor 12968, tax, sept, 11, 


on flremens pre asso 11431, tax, oct, 
$17.50; d f, $17.50 . 

Newspaper —y mail delive rers 9463, tax, 
aug, "11, $50; d f, $60.. 

Fur floor $b L.. 13196, tax, sept, “11, $10; 
d f, $10 

Stenographers and typewriters, bookkeep- 
ers and assistants 13188, tax, a, s, "11, $4.85; 
di f, $4.85 

Theatrical Se ry and dressers 12719, tax, 
oct, *11, $1.30; d f, $1.30 

United pow vahy aaa high e xplosive work- 
ers of A, tax, o, n, d, 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
tax, a, s, “ll 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, sup. 

AC McClurg & co, Chicago, Ill, sup 

Intl bro of electrical workers, sup ; 

Trades and labor assem, New Athens, IIl, 
tax, o,n, d, "11, $2.50; sup, $2.10 “we 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup...... 

Railroad machinists helpers 14659, tax, oct, 
‘ll, 65c; d f,55c; sup, $2.50 s 

Ohio state federation of labor, sup 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, oct, 11, $2. 15; 
d f, $2.15 


. Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, sept, “ll 


Operative Plasterers intl asso of U Sand 
Can, tax, oct, "11 

Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, sept, "11, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20 


$1.4 

eines a ape 13027 
$2.25; d f, $2. 

New sboys a 9077, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8,0, "11 

Fur workers 14035, tax, sept, ‘ll, $1.75; df, 
$1.75 

Stone peepeemens 13093, tax, oct, 
df, 


4 


0c; d *.7 
Federal att 7479, tax, oct, ‘11, ened d f, 
$2.90 


Trades  saumnath. Ludington, Mich, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, to and incl jan, °12 ag 

Federal labor 12868, tax, oct, ‘11, $1; d f,$1.. 

= spice, and baking powder workers 


9605, sup 
Zebneee strippers 12722, tax, aug, ‘ll, $8.40; 
f, $3.40; sup, $1.85 
Suspender workers 10098, ‘sup. 
Intl union pavers, rammermens, etc, sup.. 
Machinists helpers and laborers 14107, tax, 
oct, ’11, 50c; d f, Kc; sup, 50c 
—— Lng 1 12686, tax, sept, "11, $2. 
$2.20; sup, 50c 
Federal inbor 8116, tax, a, s, $3.40; d f, $3.40; 


up, $1 
Central labor union, ‘West Palm Beach, 
Fla, sup . 
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2. Electric lamp factory cmpiares 14161, 1. $5 90 
21. Federal labor 11045, tax, j, f, m, *11, $2.05 d 
2.05 410 
Federal labor 11045, tax, a, m, j,j, a, ‘ll, 
$2.75; d f, $2.75; sup, $1.50 7 00 
Street railroad track ons 14128, tax, 
oct, “11, $1.95; d f, $1.95 3 90 
Gas workers 14140, tax, oct, "ll, $5; d f, $5 10 00 


Central trades and labor council, Rich- 
mond, Va, tax, july, ‘11, to and incl dec, 


on 
8 


Amal sheet metal workers int] alliance, 
tax, j, a, s, ‘ll 
Baomge messengers 10167, tax, sept, °11, $1; 


3 
2 


Federal labor 12760, tax, oct, ‘ll, 75c; d f,7 

Federal! labor 13094, tax,a,s, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c 

Trades and labor assem, Huntington, 
W Va, tax, j,a,s, 

Carriage and auto serv ice agents 13087, tax, 
sept, 11, 50c; d f, 50c 

Button workers prot 12854, sup 

Fishermens and gna ge - asso 1A tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, be i, a, 8, “ll, $3.15; d f, $3.15; 
sup, $1. 25... 


88 8 see 


Om 


> Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14162, sup 
Richmond borough central trades and 
1-5, * ene Staten Island, N Y, tax, j, 
a, s, ll 
Trades and labor federation, New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, aug, "ll, toand incl jan, ’12 
United laborers 18116, tax, sept, "11, $3; df, $3 
Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, 
oct, 45c; d f, 45c 
Federal labor 11618, tax, a, 8, ‘ll, $2.80; d f, 


$2.80 

Hard lime bridge and onaeee cutters 
12737, tax, 8, 0, "11, $3.10; d f, $8.10 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13165, tax, 
sept, °11, $1.65; d f, $1.65 

Bootblack prot 10175, tax, sept, ‘ll, $4.90; 
d f, $4.90 

Sewer and drainage and pipe layers 12824, 
tax, oct, ‘ll, ; , 80c 

Trades and labor council, Bozeman, Mont, 
tax, a, s, 0, “ll 

Central cooperative union, Hot Springs 
and vicinity, Ark, tax, n, d, ‘Il 

Federal labor 7591, tax, m, j, j, a, "ll, $83; 


d f, $3 

Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, j, a, s, ‘ll 

Central labor union, Frankfort, Ind, tax, 
a, 8,0, “ll 

Spoke central labor union, Spokane, 
Wash, tax, july, ’11, to and incl dec, ’1l.... 

Trades and labor council, Racine, Wis, 
tax, j,j, a, 

Central labor union, essen, N Y, tax, 
july to and incl dec, 

Truck gardeners 14076, Sy a, 8, O, "ll, $2; 


Fur dressers 13185, tax, oct, ‘Il, $10; d f, $10 
Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, oct, 


"11, $5; 
eeaeies > 12048, tax, oct, ‘11, $1.50; d f, 


$ 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12962, sup 
United mine workers of A, tax, sept, "ll... 
United laborers 12992, tax, a, s, "ll, $70; 


d f, $70 
Federal labor 12222, tax, oct, ‘11, $12.60; d f, 
50. . 


Telephone ‘operators. 12846, tax, n, a ‘, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Railroad helpersand laborers 14146, tax, oct, 
‘11, 50c; d f, We; sup 

Federal labor 8217, — oct, ‘11, $8.50; d f, 
$8.50; sup, 85c 

Laborers aonb 12982, sup 

Chainmakers 14051, tax, oct ‘ll, $1.10; df, 


Railroad helpers and laborers 14108, sup.... 
Oregon state fed of labor, tax, june, ‘ll, to 
and incl nov, ‘ll 


. Federal labor 14168, sup 


Federal labor 10829, tax, bal nov, ’11, $12.50; 
RINSE aetan ieee 2 pad 
or workers 12618, tax, s, 0, "11, $2.80; df, 


Tindes and. labor council, Elma, Wash, 
tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, 

Belmont co central trades and labor assem, 
Bellaire, Ohio, tax, a, s, 0, "ll 

Central labor union, Omaha. ‘Nebr, tax, 
aug, ’1), to and incl jan, * 

Trades and labor council, % niontown, Pa, 
tax, a, 8, 0, ’ 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, oct, 
$5.75; d f, $5.75. 

Oa f,$1075, water workers 9840, tax, oct , $19. 75; 
da 


Artesian well drillers ona levermen 10344, 
tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2. 

Sail and tent makers 1767, tax, oct, $1 25; 
d f, $1.25 


j, 

Flour and Pr real mill employes 13209, tax, 
oct, 80c; d f, 80c 

Tobacco FA 12602, tax, a, Ss, $3.70; d f, 
$3.70; sup, 50c 

— workers prot 14069, ‘tax. ‘sept, $l. 60; 
d f, $1.60; sup, 50c 

Ww omens prot 14080, tax sept, i. 60; af, $1.4 60; 
sup, $2.50 én 


) 
. Federal labor 14164, sup. 


Metal polishers, buffers, platers and brass 
workers intl of N A, tax, oct 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
oct, $2.45; d f, $2.45 

United nec swear cutters 6939, tax, oct, 
$10.50; d f, $10.50 

Hair spinners issa7, tax, oct, $3.25; d f, $3.26 

Federal labor 13056, tax, oct, $2.75; d f, $2.75 

Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, 
oct, 65c ; 65¢ 

ee | workers 14104, tax, oct, $4.60; d f, 

4.60... 


Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
oct, 9c; d f, 
Comes labor at ‘Holyoke, Mass, tax, 


Indiana state fed of labor, tax, july, “Ll, to 
and incl dec, ‘ll 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. 

Machinists helpers 13117, sup 


. Trades and labor assem, Marissa, Ill, tax, 


Trades and labor assem, Mascoutah, IIl, 
tax, july, "ll, toand incl dec, ‘11 
Cigarette box makers 13110, tax, aug, $6; 


, $6 
Sugar workers 10619 tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50 
Federal labor 113465, tax, s, 0, ‘ws 90; d f, $4.90 
Newsboys prot 10062, tax, oct 
Stenographers, voew ere bookkeepers 
11778, tax, sept, $4.25 
Stone derrickmen ware. tax, “oct, $5; df, $5 





1022 


26. Federal labor 7281, tax, s, 0, $4; d f, $ 


Trades and labor assem, bisicssae tian. 
tax, j, a, 8s 

Central labor union, Batavia, 
apr, "ll, to and inc! sept, ‘11 

Central labor union, Jefferson City, Mo, 
tax, apr, ‘ll, to and incl, sept, antiticaa 
Central labor union, Trenton, N . 


N Y, tax, 


» & 
Tennessee state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, 10, to and incl sept, ‘11 ae 
Intl bro of electrical workers of A, tax, 
sept... 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, j,a,s.. 
Intl union of united brewery workmen, 
tax, bal july, bal aug, bal sept 
Janitors prot 14166, sup 
Federal labor 14165, sup 
Central labor union, South Bend,Ind, tax, 
july, ’11, to and incl dee, ‘ll ‘ 
Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, ‘oct, $1. 95; ‘a f, 
$1.95 


Laborers prot 14096, sup 

Cement block setters 12904, tax, o, n, $2; d f, 
$2; sup, $1 fhe 

© P Briggs, Rockford High School, Rock- 
ford, Ill, sup. 

Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax, oct, 11, 
SC US SO SS re 

Federal labor 12862, tax, oct, $2.90; d f, $2.90 

Federal labor 13095, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 50c 

Machinists helpers 13107, tax, oct, $5; d f, 


$5.. 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, a, s, 0, $1.50; 


$1.60. 

Sweetwater co trades and labor council, 
Rock Springs, Wyo, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, 

nay labor union, Miami, Fla, tax, a, s, 
o, n, d, “ll 

—o and labor assem, Alton, Ill, tax, 
j, a, 

Soil sane wyaex and helpers 13052, tax, 
oct, $3.75; ¢ 3.75 

U — cloth hat and cap makers of N A, 
tax, sept 

Machinists helpers 14099, tax, a, 8s, 0, $3.75; 


d f, $3.75 

Federal labor 14135, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12524, sup.... 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, sup 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, 
 “F “S RAS EEEs 

Super heaters and engine pipe fitters 14129, 
tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $2 

Public school teachers asso 10308, tax, o, 
n, d, $2.25; 

Federal labor 14167, ‘sup 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, sept, $29; d f, $29.... 

Hat trimmers 11594, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, $1.60 

. Trades and labor council, Virginia, Minn, 
tax, a, 8,0 

Kentucky state federation of labor, tax, 
nov, "10, to and incl oct, ‘ll 7 

Railroad wg ow helpers 13030, tax, 
nov, $3.95; d f, $3.95 

— Salbhes 13069, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, 


$1.25 

Federal labor 11449, tax, oct, $1.80; d f, $1.80 

Central labor union, Carbondale and 
vicinity, Pa, tax, jan, ‘ll, to and incl 
june, ’11.. 

Central labor union, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, 
july, to and incl dee, ‘ll 

Council of labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, 
july, °11, to and incl dec, ‘11 

Central ww union, South saleadaenenaeanne 
tax, a, s Te 

Womens Secanatios 12767, tax, o, n, $1. 75; 

Paper oeviere Dp and b asso 5788, tax, 8, O, 
$2.50; d f, $2.K 

Watch Fini wel ‘asso 10454, tax, 0, n, 
d f, $2 

Monongahela Valley central trades coun- 
cil, Charleroi, Pa, tax, july, ll, to and 
incl dec, ”’ 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12921, tax, 
oO, n, $1.10; d f, $1.10; sup, 7c 

Central labor council, Franklin, Pa, tax, 


$8 00 
2 50 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
10 00 


97 75 
39 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 


5 00 
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30. oF and gas > workers 12001, tax, s, 0, 
H » $1.90 


Railroad + and laborers 14075, tax, 
oct, 75c; d f, T5e 
Iron Y nce makers 12781, tax, s, 0, $4; 


Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 
oct, °10, to and incl june, ‘11.. 

Trades council, Austin, Texas, tax, may, 
LL, to and incl oct, 
—— and labor assem, Centralia, Ill, tax, 
Gr8... ‘ 
Central labor union, Lafayette, Ind, tax, 
july, 11, to and inel dee, ” 

Central aeaee council, Meridan, Miss, 
tax, j,a 

Bridge fsbesecs 13101, tax, oct, 70c; df, 


Federal labor 12552, tax, oct, $4: d f, $4 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14151, tax, oct, $1.65; d f, $1.65 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
a, 8, O, n, $12; df, $12 

Elevator operators 13076, tax, a, s, $1.50; df, 


Federal labor 12776, tax, oct , $11.50; di f, 
1.50 


$1 
Federal labor 7087, tax, oct, $2.25; d f, $2.25... 
Federal labor 12963, tax, nov, $4.85; d 


85 .. 
Cascade ‘central trades council, Glens 
a 8, N Y, tax, july, 11, to and incl june, 
Central trades and labor assem, Water- 
town, N Y, tax, j,j,a 
Central labor union, Hanover and Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa, tax, apr, ‘ll, to and 
inc] sept, ’ll 
Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn. 
tax, july, to and incl dec, ‘11 
7 mill workers 14100, tax, a, s, 0, $1.60; d f, 


Gas workers 11633, tax, oct, $1.65; d f, $1. 65. 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14038, tax, oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15 

by rx: sane makers 12786, tax, nov, 60c; 


Centrai_ trades council, Mobile, Ala, tax, 
jan, ‘11, toand inel dec, ‘11 

Central labor union, Hudson co, N J, tax, 
jan, ’11, to and incl june, * 

Machinists helpers 13108, tax, a, s, 0, $4.50; 

» $4.50 . 

Railroad machinists helpers: and laborers 
14169, sup eevee A 

Federal fsbo 14168, sup 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14170, sup 

Frank Morrison, secy, A F of L, refund of 
pro rata share of the balance left in the 
union label laws digest fund 


- Pipelayers 12917, tax, a, s, $2.10; d f, $2.10. s 


Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, sept, $2.45; d f, 


$2.45 eas 
Bronx labor council, Bronx, N Y, tax, dec, 
10, to and incl aug, °11. 
Tradesand labor council. Hoquiam. Wash, 
tax, aug, ll, toand incl ju 12 
Theater employes 14089, tax, nt pt, $1. 90; d f, 


Federal labor 12102, tax, sept, "$10; a f, $10 

Federal labor 10824, tax, a, s, 70c; d f, 70« 

Railroad Ny at and laborers 12535, tax, 
oct, $1.75; d f, $1.75... 

Oil aiceee and refiners 13124, tax, S, 0, $9; 
d 

Cigar factory tobacco tape rs 8156, tax, 
j, a, 8, O, $83.20; d f, $83.20. 

Trades council, C hickasha, Okla, tax, 3, 

Trades and labor council, Danville, 
tax, j, a, 

Trades’ and labor assem, ‘Quiney Ill, tax, 
july, °11, to and incl dec, 

Federal labor 12967, tax, beg 65c; d f, 55c 

Federal labor 13036, tax, j, j, $1.80; d f, $1.30 





$1. Intl bro of tip printers, tax, o, n, d, 
vel 


9 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 
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10 j, f, 
m, a, 

Central labor union, epremette, Mich, tax, 
feb, °11, to and incl july, ‘1 

Bootblacks prot 13080, tax, oct, $3; 

Water pipe caulkers 1(830, sup..... 

Intl bro composition roofers, damp and 
water proof workers, sup 

American bro of cement workers, sup —_ 

Federal labor 14158, tax, nov, $5; d . $i 
sup, $7 : 

Cement and rock asphalt workers 26, sup. é 

Centra) labor union, Christopher, Ill, sup 

a and labor council, Neenah, Wis, 


up 
Kansas state fede ration ‘of labor, tax, se “pt, 
‘ll, to and incl feb, 
Small supplies 
Advertisements, AM FED 
Subscriptions, AM FED 
Premiums on bonds.... 


Total..... pedi eee 
EXPENSES. 


. Oct, 11, rent, T A Wickersham 


Santiago Iglesias, 
Joseph Tylkoff, 
Jacob Tazelaar, 

C A Miles, 


Organizing expenses: 
$33; Cal Wyatt, $92.21; 
$25; ’ E Terry, $54; 
$47.50; J B Lennon, $90.13; 
$33.88; J D Pierce, $59.85 

_ 7 Flynn, * $52.80; 

J A Flett, $60.00; H L Eichelberger, $53; 

Santiago Iglesias, $34; M G Hamilton, 

$66.50; S A Bramlette, $49.50; J D Chub- 

buck, $46.60; J E Galligan, $34.35 


. President Gompers dues to nat! asso for 


the study of prevention of tuberculosis 
from june 1, ‘ll, to june 1, 12, Dr George 
ORR 

Organizing expenses: Wm Bork, $46.64; 
E T Flood, $55.20; Andrew Boyd, $10; J J 
Fitzpatrick, $149; J J Cunningham, $42.10; 

E Finnegan, $54.05; W J Coates, $20; I 
Solon, $62.23. 

Per capita tax to union label trades trades 
dept, A F of L, for a, s, ‘11, Thos F Tracy, 
secy-treas....... 

8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 

Stuart Reid, 

F A Irwin, $10; David Kreyling, $10 

Strike benefits to button workers prot 
12854, for first and second weeks ending 
sept 18, "ll, D Borgstadt, secy-treas...... 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 


. Salary, office employes, week ending oct 7, 


11: J Kelly (3 days), $15; R L Guard, $30; 
D F Manning, $27.22; L A Gaver, $19; LA 
Sterne, $29.80; J E Giles, $35.96: D A 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$36.00; M © Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, 
$27.75; W H Howlin, $21.86; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $35.72; 
F K Carr, $18.08; C R Breneman, $25.28; 
E R Brownley, $23.71; W von Ezdorf, $15; 
F E Waggaman, $13; M M Connell, $12.57; 
E N Parsons, $32.91; S E Woolls, $16.57; 
E C Howard, $21.07; N E Lynch, $12.40; 
S B Woolls, $14.04; E J Tracy, $9; S E 
Burkholder, $15 

Addressing, folding, and enc losing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $6.84; E 

Kane, $6; A T Rodier, $8; DH Ah, 

$6; B Furman, $8 : : 

Salary, week ending oct 7 7, 11, J W Sulli- 
VOR ..... 

Organizing « e .xpenses, F H Met ‘arthy. 


. Salary, office sesnoenantabeededs 7 days),G P ‘Bos- 


well. . 

Organizing expenses, ‘I D Pierce 

President Gompers expenses Pacific C oast 
trip, aug 17, ‘11, to Oct 4, ‘11, visiting Chi- 
cago, Denver, Salt Lake city, Butte, Mis- 
soula, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver, BC; 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Santa Cruz, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Bakerfield, Fresno, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Denver, St Louis, and 
Pittsburg, Sam! Gompers, pres 

Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons Co 

Express on box of books, Adams Express 


on & 


ao Swe Lew 
S$ S&S 8S SES 8 


_ oO 
B= 


798 35 
143 78 
287 82 


. $204,060 88 


$382 50 


10. Stamps: 3,000 1-c, $30; 


. Salary, 


. Organizing expenses: 


Ocmpntstng, expenses: J O Walsh, $10; 
Walsh, $10; W E Terry, $51.40; T H Flynn, 
$57.45; J A Flett, $49.45; I Solon, $45.45; 
Cal Wyatt, $83.90. e 

8,000 2-c, $60; 200 3-c 


$6; 200 4-c $8; 200 6-c, $10; 200 6-c, $12; 100 8-c, 
$8; P Odept... apes 

Organizing expenses: J E ‘Galle -gan, $19.15; 
David Kreyling, $10; Wm Bork, $54.91; 8 
A Bramlette, $54.40; J D Chubbuck, $43.10; 
M G Hamilton, $30; Santiago Iglesias, 
$35; H L Eichelberger, $56.45; Jacob Taze- 
laar, $72.12; Joseph Tylkof?f, $47.58; J B 
Dale, $10; W L Barnes, $20.. 

Printing: 1,000 slips, $2; 250 postals, $4.5 
600 bills, $4; 750 letter circulars, $4.50; 3,000 
envelopes, $3.75 ; 500 postals, $2; 500 oe. 

2.50; J P Dunn & Bro.. 

2 tables, $8.50; 2 buckets, 0c; P J Nee co. 

l =. National Engraving co 

Ice, T J Nash sou 

1,000 postals P O dept 

Organizing expenses, E T Flood 


. Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, $51; co 


Young, $62.50; C E Finnegan, $49.40; J J 
Cunningham, $43.65; Andrew Boyd, $10 
Strike benefits, button workers prot 12854, 

for third and fourth weeks ending oct 2, 
‘Ll, D Borgstadt, secy-treas... 
Organizing expenses, C A Miles 
On account of services in contempt case 
(1d f), Ralston, Siddons & Richardson. 
office employes, week ending oct 
14, ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $38.00; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $88.11; J E Giles, $31.67; D L Brad- 
ley (5 6-7 days), $17.57; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $26.30; M C Farmer, $18; 
I M Lauber, $24.48; W H Howlin, $25.10; 
A E Hawkins, $18.23; D J Nielsen, $15; 
R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $20.92;8S 
Lankford, $28.48; F K Carr, $19.24; C R 
Breneman, $17.43; E R en: $15.43; 
von Ezdorf, $20.34; Waggaman, 
$21.0; M M Connell, 518.56; E N Par- 
sons, $26.25; S E Woolls, $21.14; E C 
Howard, $23.57; N E Lynch, $11.44; 
S B Woolls, $14.04; EJ Tracy, $10.50; S E 
Burkholder, $16.60; G R Boswell, $9. : 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing cireu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; B 
Furman, $7.50; S B Ritchie, $7.50; A T 
Rodier, $9; V Simms, $7.50; D H Soenaee, 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce... 


. Organizing expenses, W Larkin.. 


Salary and expenses, week ending oct 14, 
11,J W Sullivan.. 

Contribution to Am FED, Thomas Reece. 
Addressing, folding, and cuemass < circu- 
lars in envelopes, E =. i os 

Stamps, 1,720 l-c, P O dep 
Legislative expenses, A i. Holder 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 
JB Lennon, 96 ; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $60.96; Jacob Tazelaar, 
$66.25; Cal Wyatt, $84.73; Israel Solon, 
$45.65; H L Eichelberger, “es ; WE 
Terry, $51; Wm Bork, $58.6; T H ‘Flynn, 
$51.40; C E Finnegan, $48.70. : 


. Organizing expenses, J A Flett 


Membership dues of President Gompers 
in the Academy of Political Science 
Columbia University, etc, for year end- 
ing sept 30, 12, G A Plimpton, treas.. 

Salary, office employe, 2 weeks, ending 
7 and oct 14, ‘ll (vacation), G A Bos- 
wel 

Organizing expenses: E T vases. $60.50; 
J J Cunningham, $44.80 ba 

4 cuts, Natl Engraving co. 

Translating German, W von E zdort 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co... 

Carpentering work, Geo W Flather 

Badges and lettering, C C Darling & co 

Organizing expenses, C A Miles....... 


. Expenses incurred, A F of L delegate to 


Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, 
Frank Duffy 

Six months subscription to Evening Ex- 
press, from oct 10, "11, to apr 10, 12, Even- 
ing Express co.... 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


geno | 


RIPE, RICH, MELLOW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


s di 


19. Organizing expenses: L A Tanquary, $150; 
R P Rubin, $150; M G Hamilton, $31.15; 
J D Chubbuck, $45.83; S A Bramlette, 
$57.82; Santiago Iglesias, $34 

20. Salary, a employes, week ending oct 
21, "ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
$36.61; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $39.29; 
J E Giles, $29.86; D L Bradley, $18; F 4 
Faber, $18; I M _ Rodier, $80.95; Cc 
Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $29.37; W H 
Howlin, $27.08; A E Hawkins, $19.46; DJ 
Nielsen, $16.07; R S Thomas, $14.68; M 
Webster, $19.35; S Lankford, $28.40; F K 
Carr, $18.24; C R Breneman, $14.86; E R 
Brownley, $16.84; W von Ezdorf, $17.32; 
F E VWaqpemen. $21.06; M M Connell, 
$15.29; E N Parsons, $29.50; S E Woolls, 
$24.38; E C Howard, $19.88; N E Lynch, 
$15.64; S B Woolls, $15; E J Tracy, $11.42; 
S E Burkholder (5 days), $12.50; G P Bos- 
well, $9; H K Meyers, $15.. 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9.48; E B 
Kane, $9.48; A T Rodier, $8.73; M 
Simms, $9.48; S B Ritchie, $9.48; 
Sprague, $9.48; B Furman, $9.48........ 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co.\ 

Translating German, W von Ezdortf.. ‘ 

1 antique oak transfer drawer, with rod 
and block, $3.10; 1 antique oak corre- 
spondence shelf, $2.50; 100 Rittenhouse 
flat file fasteners, $2; Library Bureau .... 

1 ribbon, 76c; repairing typewriter, 50c; 
Remington Typewriter co.. 

lribbon, LC Smith & Bros Typew riter co 

1 book, Martin labor unions, John Byrne 
«co 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.... 

Te and magazines, Adams News 














Alleste 
wehegvame. Postal Telegraph Cable co. 
Salary and expenses, week ending oct 2, 


23. 


4. 


‘11, J W Sullivan.. 
Strike benefits, machinists helpers 12845, 
for first week ending oct 21, ‘ll, FA 


Magazines, McClures magazine 

Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash- 
ington, D C, James Duncan..... 

Strike benefits, button workers prot 12854, 
for fifth week ending oct 9, 11, D Borg- 
stadt, secy-treas 

Expenses attending E on meeting, Wash- 
ington, DC: James O'Connell, $42; DA 
Hayes, $76; John Mitchell, $88.70; H B 
oe $81.30; Joseph F Valentine, $133; 
Wm D Huber, $138; John B Lennon, 
$154. 70: John R Alpine, $143.50; Frank 
Morrison, $12 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder..... 

Organizing expenses, M G Hamilton. 

Organizing expenses, J L Lewis 

Strike benefits, mechanics helpers 12864, 
for one week ending oct 21, °11, J S Mc- 
Donald. 

Strike benefits, machinist helpers 12561, 
for first week ending oct 21, ll, Henry 
Brockman 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $27.47; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $17.77; Cal Wyatt, $76.10; 
S A Bramlette, $49.20; J J wy oT 
$37.60; Santiago Iglesias, $385; J A Flett, 

3.385; E T Flood, $66.65; T H Flynn, 
; Jacob Tazelaar, $76.23; J D Chub- 
buck, $42.80: W E Terry, $61.25: Wm 
Bork, $55.15; H L Eichelberger, $55.50; M M 
Donoghue, $20 

Strike benefits, machinists helpers and 
laborers 12962, first week ending oct2l, 
‘ll, Grover C Stull. 

Organizing expenses: :OJ Rechsteimer, $20; 
J J Graney, $20 


. Stamps: 326 2-c, $6.50; 180 4- -C, -, $7.20 | PO ‘dept 


Strike benefits, federal labor 10829, for first 
week ending oct 21, ‘11, William Hyman 

Supplies: 50 1 ,000-pp letter copying books, 
$87.50; 10,000 734x10% fedst envelopes,$28.50; 
50,000 644x9%4 env elopes, $92.50; 3 waste 
paper baskets, $4.50; King & Hansford 

Organizing expenses: O O Young, $53.75; 
J D Pierce, $58.45; Israel Solon, » $48.05; 
C E Finnegan, $51.60. Ruched 

. Stamps: 3,000 l-c, P O dept. ati Gicihaeabiatidsartes 

. Salary, office employes, week ending oct 
28, "ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $41.22; L A Gaver, $19; LA 
Sterne, $25; JE Giles, $26.92; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $20.57; I M Rodier, $25.70; 
M C Farmer, $19.98; I M Lauber, $25.76; 
W H Howlin, $26.32; A E Hawkins, $17.86; 
DJ Nielsen, $15.58; R S Thomas, $14; M 
Webster, $20.81; S Lankford, $23.57; F K 
Carr, $18.67; C R Breneman, $14.86; C R 
Brownley, $13.30; W von Ezdorf, $19.27; 
F E Waggaman, $20.90; MM Connell, 
$15.45; E N Parsons, $24.29; S E Woolls, 
$22.12; EC Howard, $17.;0; N E Lynch, 
$12.40; S B Woolls, $16.55; E J Tracy, $9;G P 
Boswell, $9; H K Myers, $15; LS Nichols 
(3 3-7 days), $8.75; A M Wood (4 days), $10 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B I. Calhoun, $9; B 
Furman, $9; E B Kane, $9; A T Rodier, 
$7.50; SB Ritchie, $9; D H Sprague, $9; M 
V Simms, $9............- 

Strike benefits, federal labor 9626, for first 
week ending oct 23, "ll, W E Gould.. 

Strike benefits, federal labor 9993, for first 
week ending oct 21, ‘ll, A B Essington, 
rec secy, and John Belcher, pres. 

Strike benefits, button workers prot 12854, 
for six weeks ending oct 16, 11, D Borg- 
stadt, secy-treas 

One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One months salary, Frank me secy 

Postage on Am FrEpD, P O dep 

Legislative expenses, A E Bolder, $40: M 
ERTL LSE 

= for oct, ‘ll, Samuel Gompers, 


Printing 1,580 receipt blanks, Law Re- 
porter Printing co. 

Excess on union label paper for printing 
m, j, j, a, s, ‘ll, AM Fep, Law Reporter 
Printing co... 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITH ANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





Repairing three typewriters, The Smith- 
Premier Typewriter Co .................+.- 

One ribbon, 76c; repairs to typewriter, 50c; 
L C Smith & Bros, Typewriter co........ 

Salary and expenses, for week ending oc 
28, 11, J W Sullivan 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. 

Commission on advertising contracts for 
sept, “ll 

Fee, m 0, 15c; newspapers and magazines, 


31. ham, $38; F A Fitzgerald, $10; F A Fitz- 
gerald, $10; F A Fitzgerald, $10; F A 
eer sea aR 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 

Expenses Washington, D OC, to Atlanta, 
Ga, and return from friday, oct 27, to 
tuesday, oct 31, °1l, to complete arrange- 
ments for the Atlanta convention of the 


A F of L, Frank Morrison, secy...... . 62 90 
as: pliers, 65c; freight and expressage, —. 
.65; nails, 4lc; matches, 40c; postage $16,686 20 
due, 45c; cheese cloth, $1.20; hauling and 
drayage, $5.95; borax, 25c; disinfectants, 
30c; messengers, 2c; phone calls, lic; 
checking, 30c; keys, 50c; car tickets, $9.26; 
J E Giles 
Hauling Am FED, J E Giles 
Printing oct, "11, AM FEep, Law Reporter 
i Ci tient eh ienkea en taeseanasehos 
Storage, july 26, °11, to oct 26, 11, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage co 
Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 4-c, 
$12; 400 10-c, $40; P O dept 
30. 8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept...... 
31. Organizing expenses, David Kreyling.. 
Strike benefits, machinist helpers 12846, for 


RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand September 80, 1911 .. ... $189,579 56 
Receipts for month of October, 1911 14,481 32 
Expenses for month of October, 1911 
Balance on hand October 31, 1911 $187,374 68 


In general fund $53,542 62 
In defense fund for local t 
133,832 06 


labor unions 
$187,374 68 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


second week ending oct 28, 11, F AWalters Total 
Strike benefits, machinists helpers 12764, ome 
for first week ending oct 21, ‘ll, Orval 
Ball 





for second week ending oct 2, ‘ll, Henry 
Brockman aoa 

Organizing expenses: J DChubbuck, $43.45; 
Santiago Iglesias, $33; S A Bramlette, 
$53.00; J A Flett, $54.85; H L Eichel- 
berger, $54; C A Miles, $27.11; J D Pierce, 
$55.20; T H Flynn, $56.40; W E Terry, 
$61.25; Jacob Tazelaar, $57.84; Cal Wyatt, 
$107.57; Joseph Tylkoff, $25; Israel Solon, 
$47.30; Wm Bork, $58.10; J J Cunning- 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Ask any of your friends who use 


® * 
1ON coins MLK 
Condensed 

if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


ss LIVE AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 














Funeral Economy | | Hart & Crouse 
You are invited to inspect our newly Cc he id | Pp A XN Y 


installed and centrally located Show 
Rooms. Greek architecture. Modern 
equipment. 

An efficient and perfected service. The result of 


60 years of experience. R l B 1 

Special attention given to rigid economy in the oya Ol ers 
simpler forms of service. ons JSD 

Complete funerals at prices which meet your 
approval no matter what the condition. 

Complete automobile equipment. Motor N e Ww Y O i k 
hearses and coaches. Pe 

Special motor ambulance service for invalids. R d t 

We hold ourselves subject to call from any a Ll a O r S 
locality reached by the lines of the suburban 
service of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. Telephone orders receive immediate 
attention. 

















BRANCHES 
‘ NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
W. J. HART, Funeral Director CHICAGO « ‘si 79 Lake Street 
' Main Office: COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
Madison Avenue and 52d Street DALLAS e i 659 Eim Street 
One Block above St. Patrick’s Cathedral MINNEAPOLIS - 742 Lumber Exchange 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 148 


























Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 
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HE hal) de EL ae LAE PL (OFFICIAL RULES 
New Designs - Ciub indexes - /dea/ for Bridge. WV as 
Eis eds [1] ee ee MTL GB ME a HOYLE UPTODATE 


The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. utdiantat 
‘cn 4 aa ea it LL MAA MTL CONCINNAT USA 
>: | ' 
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READING 
HARDWARE CoO, 


Makers of 
Builders’ Hardware 
Fine Door Locks 
The “ Ogden” Check 
Gas, Electric and 
Combination Fixtures 





LINEN COLLARS all 


Lawn Mowers 
and CUFFS FACTORIES: 


mens Landon READING, PA. 
“Warranted Linen’ NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


50-52 Franklin St. 105 Lake St. 
ARE YOURS? PHILADELPHIA, 


617 Market St. 




















“SAFETY” 


insulated Wires and Cables == = 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





Umbrellas, Belts 





THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO 
Bayonne, N. J. Union-Made Suspenders 


The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sweaters, and 
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DON’T WRITE— 
Talk 


The long-distance lines of the BELL SYSTEM 








reach almost everywhere. The service is efficient; the rates reason- 
able. Send holiday greetings to friends and 


relatives at a distance. Transact 
business by 


Long Distance Telephone 


AND SAVE TIME, TROUBLE, AND 


MONEY 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 











TUBULAR STEEL BARROWS 


Barrows suited to the requirements of 


MILLS, FURNACES, FACTORIES, 
RAILROADS and CONTRACTORS 


The FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


ALBANY, N. Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. HARTFORD, CONN. 
BANGOR, ME. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURG, PA. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. WASHINGTON, D.C. OLE 
LONDON, ENG. HAMBURG, GER. [peng 
GLASGOW, SCOT. PARIS, FRANCE. = 








Corsets 


The World’s 
Standard 
FOR ALL FIGURES 


From very slender 
to extra stout 


$2 to $10 


ALL DEALERS 


HOPS BROS. 
MANUFACTURERS 
NEW YORK 




















A Handy and Useful Seuvente 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Have you seen one of the handsome and very useful Sweet-Orr souvenirs? It’s a 
KEY-RING—something which you will be glad to possess and that will last a lifetime. 
Do you want one? You'll find it a compact and neat way of keeping your keys to- 
gether and will be presented to you absolutely free. Just sit down and write the follow- 
ing on a postal card: ‘‘Please send me one of your key-rings,” and sign your name and 
address at the bottom. You will receive the key-ring at once. 

In case any of your friends would also like to own one of the Sweet-Orr key-rings, 
they can write us in the same way and we will be glad to accommodate them. 


Write NOW, before you forget it! 


SWEET- ORR @ CoO. 


The Reapeet | ‘eerter: and Trousers Makers 
in the World. : : Established 1871. 


817-819 Broadway : : New York City 





THE WORKING MAN 


AND HIS FAMILY 


CAN GET EVERYTHING TO SATISFY THEIR WANTS ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND AT 

















THE BIG STORE 


Everything for Housekeeping. Everything to Lighten Labor. 
Everything for Pleasure. Everything in Clothing. 


PRICES TO SUIT ALL POCKETBOOKS. 
QUALITIES TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 








The New CoD Set 


No. ge 
e 
Taper Pin Reamers 
Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Mounted in handsome, hardwood box, snug and compact. Reamers 
kept in good shape. Selection sure and easy. Costs no 
more than would the reamers alone. 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT IT 


The Twist Drill Co. 


Chicago CLEVELAND New York 








The Correct Shoeing 





of a horse requires not only the intelligence and experience of a 
skilled Shoer but THE RIGHT SORT OF NAILS as well. 


Horseshoers in all parts of the This nail drives easier, holds bet- 
United States acknowledge that “The | ter, and is safer than any horse nail 
Capewell” nail has no equal. ever manufactured. 


MADE BY 


The Capewell Horse Nail Company 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World 




















